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CHAPTER  X. 

IS  WHICH  JAMES  BEGINS  HIS  CAKEEB. 

Aloebnox’s  children  had  departed  for  I^ondon. 
Ci^itain  Tom,  having  hail  the  confessed  moiety  of 
his  debts  paid,  was  at  Dublin  with  his  regiment. 
Arthur  was  back  at  his  tutor  work;  no  one  was 
left  with  the  Squire  but  the  golden-haired  child 
Anne.* 

Once  Silcote  hail  a  son,  some  say  the  best  loved 
of  all,  who  rebelled  against  him,  and  his  hanl- 
strained  authority  and  coarse  wortls,  who  left  his 
house  in  high  disdain,  casting  him  oflT  with  scorn, 
and  rendering  the  breach  between  them  utterly  ir¬ 
reparable  by  marrying  a  small  tradesman’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  He  got  some  small  clerkship  in  Demerara, 
where  he  died  in  a  very  few  years  —  as  men  who 
suddenly  wrench  up  ever}’  tic  and  association  are 
apt  to  die  —  of  next  to  nothing.  His  pretty  and  good 
little  wife  followed  him  soon,  and  Anne  was  left  to 
the  mercies  of  a  kind  sea-captain,  who  had  brought 
them  over.  The  first  intimation  which  Silcote  had 
of  his  son’s  death  was  finding  a  seafaring-man  wait¬ 
ing  in  his  hall  one  day  with  a  bright  little  girl  of 
nl^t  three  years  old.  Silcote  heard  the  story  of 
his  son’s  death  in  dead  silence,  accepteil  the  child, 
and  then  coolly  began  to  talk  on  indifferent  nauti¬ 
cal  matters  with  the  astounded  mariner.  He  kept 
him  to  lunch,  plied  him  with  rare  and  choice  liqnor 
of  every  kind,  and  was  so  flipi»ant  and  noisy,  that 
the  bemuddled  smlor  quitted  the  house  under  the 
impression  that  Silcote  was  the  most  unfeeling  brute 
he  had  ever  met  in  his  life.  It  was  Silcote’s  humor 
that  he  should  think  so,  and  he  hail  his  wish. 

From  this  time  she  never  was  allowed  to  leave 
him.  He  was  never  ostentatiously  affectionate  to 
her  before  other  people,  but  they  must  have  had 
a  thoroughly  good  understanding  in  private,  this 
queer  couple,  for  she  was  not  only  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  him,  but  absolutely  devoteil  to  him.  She  was 
never  thwarted  or  contradicted  in  any  way,  and  was 
being  educated  by  her  aunt. 

*  In  the  flrK  namber,  in  nooeequenoe  of  •  somewhAt  harried  prep¬ 
aration  tor  the  preM,  this  young  lady  was  tnadrertently  made  to 
change  names  with  her  ouusiu  Dora.  Dora’s  name  had  stood  os 
Dora  for  eighteen  months,  hut,  when  the  author  lately  altered  the 
title  of  his  story,  he  altered  his  old  Ihvorite’s  name  to  one  more  se¬ 
date,  and  at  the  last  moment  changed  his  mind  for  the  second  time.  I 
Hence  the  mistake.  Dora  is  Algernon’s  daughter,  of  whom  we  shall  I 
hear  quite  enough  in  the  next  chapter.  I 


Such  treatment  and  such  an  education  would  have 
spoilt  most  children.  Anne  was  a  good  deal  spoilt, 
but  not  more  so  than  was  to  have  been  expected. 
She  used  to  have  bad  days,  —  days  in  which  every¬ 
thing  went  wrong  with  her;  days  wliicli  were  not 
many  hours  old  when  her  maid  would  make  the  dis¬ 
covery,  and  announce  it  pathetically,  that  Miss  had 
got  out  of  bed  the  wrong  side.  We  will  resume  her 
acqufuntance  on  one  of  these  days,  and  see  her  at 
her  worst. 

Silcote  hated  the  servants  to  speak  to  him  unless 
he  spoke  first,  and  then,  like  most  men  who  shut 
themselves  from  the  world,  would  humiliate  himself 
by  allowing  them  to  talk  any  amount  of  gossip  and 
scandal  with  him.  Anne’s  conduct  had,  however, 
been  so  extremely  outrageous  this  morning  that, 
when  Silcote  had  finished  his  breakfast,  had  brood¬ 
ed  and  eaten  his  own  heart  long  enough,  and  or¬ 
dered  Anne  to  be  sent  to  him  to  go  out  walking, 
the  butler  gratuitously  informed  him,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  any  encouragement  to  speak,  that  “  Miss 
was  uncommon  naughty  this  morning,  and  had  bit 
the  Princess.” 

“  AVhat  has  she  been  worrying  the  child  about  ? 
The  child  don’t  bite  me.  Fetch  her  here.” 

Anne  soon  appeared,  dressed  for  walking,  in  a 
radiant  and  saintlike  frame  of  mind.  She  was  so 
awfully  good  and  m^^eable  that  any  one  but  that 
mole  Silcote  would  nave  seen  that  .she  was  too  good 
by  half.  One  of  the  waj-s  by  which  Silcote  tried  to 
worry  himself  into  Bedlam  (and  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  fur  the  perfect  healthiness  of  his  consti¬ 
tution)  was  this,  —  he  would  take  up  an  imaginaiy 
grievance  against  some  one,  and  exasperate  himself 
about  it  until  he  was  half  mad.  Any  one  who  gives 
himself  to  the  vice  of  self-isolation,  as  Silcote  had 
for  so  many  years,  may  do  the  same;  may  bring 
more  devils  swarming  about  his  ears  than  ever 
buzzed  and  flappered  round  the  cell  of  a  hermit. 
He  did  so  on  this  occasion.  He  got  up  in  his  own 
mind  a  perfectly  imaginary  case  against  the  poor, 
long-suffering  Princess  for  ill-using  Anne,  and  went 
muttering  and  scowling  out  for  his  morning’s  walk, 
with  Anne,  wonderfully  agreeable  and  exquisitely 
good,  beside  him. 

They  went  into  the  flower^arden  first,  and  Anne, 
with  sweet  innocence,  asked  if  she  might  pick  some 
flowers.  Of  course  he  siud  Yes ;  and,  after  walking 
up  and  down  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  head-gardener 
came  to  him,  and  respectfully  g-ave  him  warning. 
When  Silcote  looked  round,  he  frankly  asked  tto 
man  to  withdraw  his  warning,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  be  answerable  it  did  not  occur  again.  Anne 
hail  distinguished  herself.  In  a  gar^n,  kept  as 


M’Croekie  kept  that  at  Silcote’s,  you  can  soon  do  full  sway  until  the  child  has  stormed  itself  once  more 
twenty  ponnds*  wortli  of  damage.  Anne  had  done  into  shame  and  good  behavior.  As  one  cannon.shot 
some  thirty.  Thunbergias,  when  clumsily  gathered,  or  one  thunder-growl,  will  bring  down  tlie  rain  when 
are  apt  to  come  up  by  the  root,  and  you  may  pull  the  storm  is  overhead,  so,  when  a  child  has  been 
up  a  bed  before  you  get  a  satisfactory  bunch,  jiersistently  bad  for  some  time,  the  smallest  accident 
Araucarias,  some  of  them,  fonu  very  tolerable  backs  or  the  smallest  cross,  will  bring  into  sudden  activity 
for  bomiuets,  but  they  were  very  ex)>ensire  then,  the  subdued  hysterical  passion,  which  has,  in  reality 
Also,  if  you  pull  away  hapfaaxartl  at  a  laid  of  first-  been  the  cause  of  a  long  system  of  defiant  (lervenity! 
cla.«s  fuclisias,  have  a  rough-and-tumble,  fight  with  a  Anne’s  explosion,  inevitable,  as  her  shrewd  grsnd- 
Scotch  terrier  in  a  bed  of  prize  calceolarias,  and  end  father  had  seen  with  some  cynical  amusement,  came 
by  a  successful  raid  on  the  orchis-house,  destroying  in  tliis  wav. 

an  inviiliiceable  plant  for  every  blossom  you  pluck.  At  the  kennel  she  had  asked  for  a  Scotch  terrier 
you  will  find  that  thirty  pounds  won’t  go  very  far,  puppy  as  a  present ;  and,  of  course,  her  grandfather 
and  that  no  eonseientioiis  gardener  will  stay  with  you.  liad  given  it  to  her.  She  had  teased  and  bullied  it 


Anne  had  done  all  this,  and  more.  ever  since,  until  at  last,  when  tiicy  liait  gone  to  the 

Silcote  got  the  heail-gardener  to  withdraw  his  end  of  a  narrow  avenue  of  clipped  yews  which  led  to 
resignadon  ;  and  then,  keeping  liold  of  Anne’s  hand,  the  forest,  and  h.-ul  turned  homewanls,  she  teaied 
passed  on  to  the  stable-yard  without  liaving  at-  the  dog  so  much  tliat  it  turned  and  bit  her. 
tempted  any  remonstrauee  with  her.  If  she  had  She  was  on  the  homeward  side  of  her  grandfather, 
burnt  the  house  down  it  would  liave  beeu  just  the  and  came  running  back  to  him,  to  put  in  force  the 
•amc.  As  he  stood  at  that  time  he  was  a  jierfeet  cliild’s  univei'sal  first  method  of  obtaining  justice, 
£qo1.  Hard  hit,  yeai's  and  years  ago,  in  a  tender  that  of  ttlUntj  the  highest  available  person  in  autilo^ 
place,  he  had,  as  he  expresseil  it,  “  ded  Ihmi  the  ity.  “  I  ’ll  tell  mamma,”  or  “  I  ’ll  tell  your  mother, 
world,”  —  from  the  world  which  was  spinning  all  as  sure  as  you  are  born  who  Im  not  heanl  thoee 


ever  since,  until  at  last,  when  they  had  gone  to  the 


place,  he  had,  as  he  expresseil  it,  “  ded  Ihmi  the  ity.  “  I  ’ll  tell  mamma,”  or  “  I  ’ll  tell  your  mother, 
world,”  —  from  the  world  which  was  spinning  all  as  sure  as  you  are  born  ”:  who  has  not  heanl  thoee 
round  him.  He  had  brought  himself  to  confess  that  two  sentences  often  enough  ?  Tlie  puppy  had  bit 
he  had  been  unjust  and  liard  to  this  child’s  lather,  Anne ;  and  she,  white  with  rage,  ran  back  to  tell 
and  be  was,  in  his  way,  atoning  for  it  liy  ruining  tliu  her  grandfather. 

child  by  over-indulgence,  as  he  had  riiinetl  her  fa-  “  He  has  bit  me,  grandpa.  You  must  have  seea  him 


has  bit  me,  grandpa.  You  must  have  seeahim 


ther  by  selfish  ill-temiier.  It  is  hardly  worth  talking  bite  me.  The  woman  saw  him,  for  I  saw  her  looking." 
about  When  a  man  takes  to  revenging  himself  oil  “The  woman?”  said  Silcote,  “what  woman?” 
the  whole  world  for  the  faults  of  one  or  two  by  with-  He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  found  himself  face  to 
drawing  himself  into  utter  selfisliness,  his  fully  takes  fiice  with  the  woman,  —  Mrs.  Sugden,  who  had  come 
so  many  forms  that  it  gets  unprofitable  to  examine  out  of  the  forest  end  of  the  alley,  and  was  standing 
them  in  detail.  Let  us  leave  Silcote  reading  his  close  to  him. 


Heine  and  his  Byron,  and  let  him,  as  much  aa  pos- 
aible,  apeak  (or  himself  in  future. 


Very  lieaiitiful  she  was,  far  more  beautiful  than 
lie  had  tliouglit  when  he  had  seen  her  first  The 


Novels  must  be  iuterestiug  now-a-days,  and  the  features  iK'rfect,  without  fault ;  the  complexion  ; 
inner  life  of  a  man,  who  is  everlastingly  bellowing  though  browned  witli  field  labor,  so  exquiately  ; 
out  the  great  everlasting  /,  is  not  interesting.  A  clear ;  the  pose  of  tlic  body,  and  the  set  of  tlie  few  ' 
man’s  “  lamity  ”  —  to  use  a  word  taken  from  Mr.  tures,  so  wonderfully  cabn  and  strong.  Her  great 
Lewes’s  witty  account  of  Lis  transcendental  friend  gray  eyes  were  not  on  him,  though  he  could  see 
—  is  but  a  dull  business.  Let  as  clear  the  ground  them.  They  seemed  to  Silcote  the  cynical  to  be 
by  saying  that  Silcote  conceived  hiuuelf  to  have  sending  rays  of  pity  and  wonder  upon  the  passionate  ; 
suffered  an  inexpiable  wrong,  that  he  had  nursed  child,  as  indeed  thu^  were.  Anri,  while  lie  looked, 
and  petted  that  wrong  instep  of  trying  to  forget  this  common  laboring  woman,  with  the  cheap  cot-  . 
and  forgive  it,  and  that  he  liad  brooded  so  long  over  ton  gown,  turned  her  laige  gi-ay  eyes  on  him,  Sil- 
his  original  wrong  that,  on  the  principle  of  creset?  cote,  the  great  Sijuirc ;  and  in  those  eyes  Silcote 
indulgeiint,  he  had  come  to  reganl  everything  as  a  saw  {lerfcct  fearlessness,  and  infinite  kindness ;  but 
wrong,  and  very  nearly  to  ruin  both  Ids  life  and  Ids  he  saw  more  than  the  eyes  could  show  him.  The 
intellect  Well  did  the  peasantry  call  him  the  eye,  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  one  man’s  soul  to  anotlicr, 
“Dark  S([uirc.”  The  darkness  of  the  man’s  soul  has  been  lately  very’ much  ovciTated ;  Silcote,  as  a  ; 
was  deep  enough  at  this  time,  aud  was  to  be  darker  liarrister,  knew  this  very  well ;  the  eye  to  him  was  ' 
still ;  but  there  was  a  dawn  behind  the  hill,  if  it  a  good  and  believable  eye,  but  what  said  the  cye- 
would  only  rise,  aud  in  the  flush  of  that  dawn  stood  brows  ?  Their  steady  expansion  told  him  of  frank-  I 
Arthur  and  Anne.  Would  the  dawn  rise  over  the  ness  and  honesty,  forming  an  ugly  contrast  to  the  ; 
hill,  and  flush  Memnon’s  temples,  till  he  sang  once  eyebrows  he  saw  in  the  guus  every  morning.  What  , 
more  ?  Or  would  tlic  dark,  hurtling  sand-storms  said  the  mouth  ?  Strength  and  gentleness.  AVhat  | 
always  rise  betwixt  the  statue  and  the  sun,  until  said  the  figure  ?  Strength,  grace,  and  wild,  inexo- 


the  statue  crumbled  away? 

Wherever  Anne  went  that  morning  she  was 


rable  purpose  in  every  line  of  it. 

So  she  was  in  silence  and  repose :  in  speech  and 


naughtier  and  naughtier.  In  the  fowl-yard  she  action  how  difl'erent!  How  rt^ckless  the  attitude, 
hunted  the  largest  iieaeock,  and  pulled  out  his  tail ;  how  rude  and  whirling  the  words ! 

_ i^n  ai-..  i* _ i  _ _ i  _i _  «  _ _ _ _ i_! _ i  c _ _ 


and,  if  she  behaved  ill  in  the  fowl-yard,  she  was  worse  “  Silcote,  you  are  inakii 
in  the  stable,  aud  worse  again  in  the  kennels.  She  your  treatment  of  that  chi! 


“  Silcote,  you  are  making  a  rod  for  your  back  in 
>ur  treatment  of  that  child.  She  ’ll  Uve  to  break 


carefully  put  in  ]>racticc  all  the  wickedness  she  your  heart  for  you.  Why  do  you  not  correct  her  ? 
knew,  —  luckily  not  much,  but,  aeconling  to  her  —  Come  here,  child ;  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 
small  light,  th^  a  Brinvilliers,  unrestrained  by  The  astonished  child  came  and  told  her. 
any  law,  for  her  grandiather  never  interfered  with  “  Yon  should  not  have  teased  him,  then.  You 
her,  and  her  uncle  Arthur  was  miles  away.  Chil-  arc  naughty,  and  should  be  punished.  Silcote,  will 
dren  can  go  on  in  this  way,  being  very  niuiglity  with  you  let  me  walk  and  talk  with  you  ?  ” 

Eifect  good  temper,  for  a  long  tune ;  but  sooner  or  “  Yes,  if  you  won’t  scold  me.  Yon  made  a  fine 
er,  petulance  and  passion  come  on,  and  bold  their  tirade  the  last  time  I  spoke  to  you  about  the  vices 
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ii  of  our  order.  I  wonder  you  are  not  afhud  to  walk 
intb  me.” 

« I  am  neither  afraid  of  you  nor  of  any  other  man, 
you.  I  eertainly  am  not  afraid  of  you,  be- 
you  were  originally  not  a  very  bad  man,  and 
^re  only  come  to  your  present  level  by  your  own 
aaotterably  selfish  conceit  That  there  is  no  chance 
gf  mending  you  now  1  am  quite  aware  :  but  still  I 
liave  come  to  ask  you  a  great  favor,  —  a  favor  which 
will  cost  you  trouble  and  money.  Mend  your 
vays  fiw  this  once,  and  grant  my  request,  and  ailer- 
wards  —  ” 

“  Go  to  the  deuce,  hey  ? 

“  By  no  means.  I  mean  something  quite  different 
fiem  that  You  have  not,  I  believe,  done  an  un- 
lelfish  thing  for  twenty  years.  Five-an<l-twenty  is 
I  aearer  the  mark ;  you  have  been  eating  your  own 
keart  end  reproducing  your  own  nonsense,  ever 
ance  ^our  first  wife’s  death.  Make  a  change.  Do 
Bie  thm  favor,  and  it  will  beccune  easier  to  you  to 
do  others.  In  time,  if  you  live  long  enough,  you 
ntij  be  a  man  a^in.  Come  !  ” 

He  was  not  a  bit  surprised  at  her  tone.  She  liad 
J  iiartled  him  at  his  first  interview  with  her,  but  that 
I  lorpnsc  had  worn  off.  Let  a  man  for  twenty  years 
I  ikat  himself  into  a  circle  of  perfectly  commonplace 
iacidents  and  thoughts,  the  outside  edge  of  that  circle 
1  will  become  too  solid  to  be  easily  broken.  New  facts, 

;  aew  phenomena,  new  ideas,  may  indent  tliat  outside 
edge ;  but  the  old  round  whirls  on,  and,  before  the 
“  i^el  has  come  full  circle  ”  again,  the  dent  is  gone, 
as,  in  a  fused  planet,  some  wart  of  an  explosive  vol¬ 
cano  is  merely  drawn  to  the  equator,  only  leaving 
ooe  of  the  poles  flattened  to  an  unapprcidable  de- 
I  gree.  Mrs.  Suf^en,  like  Arthur,  had  dinged  the 
ostside  edge  of  his  sejfishness.  He  soon  became 
accustomed  to  both  of  them.  Thu  globe  remained 
intact :  either  tliere  must  be  an  internal  explosion, 
or  it  would  spin  on  forever. 

He  answered  her  without  the  least  hesitation  or 
surprise.  She  was  only  a  stroDg-minde<l  woman  in 
cotton,  with  a  deuce  of  a  tongue,  and  a  history : 
possibly  a  queer  one,  though  she  said  it  wasn’t. 

She  was  a  new  figure,  and  to  a  certain  extent  odd, 
but  his  last  rccolle<‘tions  of  life  were  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  he  had  seen  odder  figures  there.  He  was 
partly  content  that  she  should  walk  up  and  down 
the  gard  cii  witii  him,  s]>caking  on  terms  of  perfect 
equJity.  Besides,  she  was  clever,  and  bizarre,  and 
raqnirt^  answering,  and  alter  so  many  ^ears  he  had 
got  tired  of  worrying  his  sister ;  and  it  was  a  new 
sensation  to  have  a  clever  woman  to  face,  who 
would  give  scorn  for  scorn,  and  not  succumb  with 
exasperating  good  nature. 

“  You  say  you  are  come  to  a«k  a  favor,  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  which  will  cost  trouble  and  money.  I  love 
money,  and  hate  trouble.  You  have  gone  the 
wrong  way  to  work.” 

“lam  sorry  for  that,  Silcote,  because  the  thing  I 
want  done  must  be  done,  and  you  must  do  it  I 
r^ly  must  have  it  done.  Therefore,  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  point  out  how  I  have  gone  wrong,  I 
will  follow  your  directions  and  begin  ml  over  again ; 
only  you  must  do  what  I  re(|uire.  K  you  grant 
that,  as  you  must,  I  will  go  to  work  in  any  way  you 
choose  to  dictate.” 

“  I  can’t  go  on  twisting  words  about  with  a  wo¬ 
man,  who  not  only  commits  for  herself  ignoratio 
eUnchi  and  petitio  principii,  in  the  same  breath,  but 
also  invents  and  uses  some  fifty  new  fallacies,  never 
dreamt  of  by  Aristotle  or  Aldrich.  AVHiat  do  you 
want  done  ?  ” 


“  You  remember  a  conversation  we  had  the  week 
before  last  ?  ” 

“  'There  she  goes.  There ’s  your  true  woman. 
Violates  every  law  of  reasem  and  logic ;  then,  when 
you  put  her  a  plain  question,  asks  you  whether  you 
remember  a  conversation  you  had  with  her  the 
week  before  last.  No,  I  don’t  legally  remember 
that  conversation.  I  would  perish  on  the  public 
scaffold  sooner  than  remember  a  word  of  it.  I  ask 
you  what  you  want  me  to  do,  and  I  want  an  an¬ 
swer. 

“  Do  you  know  my  boy  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  You  do.” 

“  'Then,  as  I  never  contradict  a  lady,  I  lie.  But 
I  don’t  all  the  same.” 

“  You  came  after  him  the  week  before  last,  and 
you  wanted  him  for  a  groom.” 

“  That  may  be,  but  I  don’t  know  him.  I  have 
seen  more  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  than  I  have  of 
him ;  but  I  don’t  know  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  I 
don’t  want  to.  He  is  a  Tory,  and  1  never  know 
Tories.  How  do  I  know  that  your  boy  is  not  a 
Tory  'i  Now,  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  you  would  leave  nonsense,  Silcote,  and 
come  to  the  point” 

“  I  wish  you  would  leave  beating  about  the  bush, 
and  come  to  the  point” 

“I  will.  You  do  know  my  boy.  Squire,  don’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  There  she  goes  again.  I  knew  she  would.  Who 
ever  could  bring  a  woman  to  the  point  ?  No,  I  don’t 
know  your  boy.  I  have  told  you  so  before.  1  ask 
you  again,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  ” 

“  We  shall  never  get  on  like  this,”  said  Mrs.  Sug~ 
den. 

“  I  don’t  tliink  we  shall,”  said  Silcote.  “  But  coase, 
you  odd  and  very  queerly-dressed  lady,  confess  your¬ 
self  beaten,  and  I  will  help  you  out  of  your  mud¬ 
dle.” 

“  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Mrs.  Sug- 
den. 

“  'Then  we  have  come  to  a  hitch.  We  had  better 
come  into  the  garden  and  have  some  peaches.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  she  took 
his  hand.  “  Squire,”  she  siud,  “  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty-five  years  will  you  be  serious,  —  will  you  be 
your  old  and  better  self?  Instinct  partly,  and  ru¬ 
mor  partly,  tell  me  that  you  were  not  always  the 
wicketl  and  unhappy  man  as  you  are  now.  Help 
me,  Silcote,  even  though  I  come  asking  for  help 
with  strange,  rude  words  in  my  month.  'Ilirow  back 
your  memory  for  forty  years,  before  all  this  misera¬ 
ble  misconception  arose ;  try  to  be  as  you  were  in 
the  old,  old  time,  when  your  mother  was  alive,  and 
that  silly  babbling  princess-sister  of  ^ours  was  but  a 
prattling  innocent  child,  —  and  O  Silcote,  help  me, 
I  am  sorely  bestead !  ” 

She  laid  her  delicate,  though  brown  right  hand 
in  Silcote’s  right,  as  she  said  this,  and  he  laid  his 
left  hand  over  hers  as  she  spoke,  and  said,  “  I  ’ll  help 
you.”  Ami  so  the  past  five-and-twenty  years  were 
for  the  moment  gone,  and  there  rose  a  ghost  (d*  a 
Silcote  who  liad  been,  which  was  gone  in  an  instant, 
leaving  an  echo,  which  sounded  like  “  Too  late  !  Too 
late !  ”  He  held  still  the  hand  of  this  peasant-woman 
in  his,  and  the  echo  of  his  last  speech,  “  I  will  help 
you,”  had  scarcely  died  out  among  the  overarching 
cedars. 

“  I  know  you  will.  I  knew  you  would.  Listen, 
then.  We  have  had  a  long  and  happy  rest  here,  in 
the  little  cottage  in  the  beech  forest.  You  have 
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known  nothing  of  us,  but  you  have  been  a  good 
landlord,  and  we  thank  you.  I  fear  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  move  forward  again,  and  the 
world  is  a  wide  and  weary  place.  Squire,  and  I  am 
not  so  young  as  I  was,  and  we  are  verj',  very  poor ; 
but  we  must  be  off  on  the  long,  desolate  road  once 
more.” 

“  Stay  near  me,  and  I  will  protect  you.” 

“  Nay,  that  cannot  be.  It  is  my  boy  I  wish  to 

flead  for.  I  cannot  condemn  him  to  follow  our  fate. 

must  tear  my  heart  out  and  part  with  him.  O 
my  God !  what  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

The  outbreak  of  her  grief  was  wild  and  violent 
for  a  time,  and  the  S<juire  respected  it  in  silence. 
The  child  now  rambling  far  away  among  the  flow¬ 
ers  for  a  moment,  wondered  what  her  grandfather 
had  said  to  make  the  strange  woman  cry. 

“  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  a  domestic  servant ; 
but  see,  you  are  a  governor  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 
Give  him,  or  get  him,  a  presentation  there,  and  he 
is  made  for  life.  It  is  a  poor,  innocent  little  thing, 
S<]uire,  but  I  have  educated  him  well  for  his  age, 
and  he  is  clever  and  good.  I.a3t  me  plead  tor  him. 
What  a  noble  work  to  rescue  one  life  from  such  a 
fiiture  as  will  be  his  fate  if  he  remains  in  our  rank  of 
life !  And  a  mother’s  thanks  are  worth  something. 
Come,  rouse  yourself,  and  do  this.” 

“  I  will  do  It,  certainly,”  rcplie<l  the  Sejuire.  “  But 
think  twice  before  you  refuse  all  offers  of  assistance 
from  me.” 

“  I  cannot  think  twice ;  it  is  impossible.” 

“Your  boy  will  be  utterly  separated  from  you. 
Have  you  thought  of  that  V  ” 

“  Yes.  I  have  resolutely  inflicted  that  agony  on 
myself,  until  use  has  deadencil  the  pain.” 

“  Have  you  reflected  that  it  will  be  a  severe  dis¬ 
advantage  to  your  son  for  his  companions  to  know 
that  his  parents  are  of  such  a  humble  rank  in  life, 
and  that  therefore  you  should  not  go  and  sec  him 
there  ? ” 

“  I  have  suffered  everything  except  the  parting. 
If  I  can  bear  that,  I  shall  live.” 

“  Your  son’s  path  and  yours  separate  from  this 
moment.  As  years  go  on  the  divergence  will  be 
greater,  so  that  death  itself  will  scarcely  make  a 
parting  between  you.  Are  you  resolute  V  ” 

“  I  am  quite  resolute.  Spare  me.” 

“  I  will,  God  help  you  on  your  wearj’  road,  since 
you  will  take  no  help  from  man.  Good  by.” 

Silcotc  had  given  his  last  presentation  to  St. 
Mary’s  to  hb  butler’s  boy,  and  he  had  no  presenta¬ 
tion  to  pve.  His  time  would  not  have  come  for 
years.  But  he  said  nothing  about  this,  and  never 
askinl  himself  whether  Mrs.  Sugden  was  aware  of 
the  fact  or  no.  Fifty  pounds  will  do  a  great  deal, 
—  even  buy  a  couple  or  four  votes ;  and  the  next 
boy  presented  to  the  board  of  governors  of  St. 
Mary’s  was  little  Jamt“s  Sugden.  Tlie  iron  gates 
shut  on  him,  and  the  old  world  was  dead ;  only  a 
dream  of  fiec'dom  and  hanlship.  Instead,  was  a 
present  reality  of  a  gravelleil  yard,  bounded  by 
pointed  ^vindows ;  of  boys  who  danced  round  him 
the  first  few  daj's,  and  jeered  at  him,  but  among 
whom  he  found  his  place  soon  ;  of  plentjf  to  eat  and 
of  regulated  hours.  A  goo<l,  not  unkindly  place, 
where  one,  after  a  time,  learnt  to  be  happy  ami 
popular.  A  great  place,  with  the  dim  dull  roar  of 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world  always  around  it; 
bounded  by  the  tall  iron  gates,  outside  which  one  had 
once  seen  a  tall  gray  figure  standing  and  watching. 
There  was  the  new  world  of  emulation  and  ambi¬ 
tion  inside  those  gates,  but  there  was  an  old  world 


outside  which  would  not  get  itself  forgotten  for 
months.  So  that  at  times  James  awakened  in  his 
be<l  in  the  dark  midnight,  and  cried  for  his  mother- 
but  time  goes  fast  with  children,  and  the  other  boys 
pelted  boots  and  hanl  things  at  him,  and  lauah^ 
at  him,  which  was  worse.  In  six  months  the  mother 
was  only  a  dim  old  dream,  dear  enough  still,  but 
very  old,  getting  nearly  forgotten.  AVould  you  have 
it  otherwise  ?  I  would,  but  the  wise  ones  say  No. 

And  at  home  !  How  fared  the  poor,  patient 
mother  in  this  case  ?  O  you  children !  you  children!  ' 
have  you  any  idea  of  your  own  unutterable  selfish¬ 
ness  ?  And,  to  make  you  more  utterly  selfish,  they 
give  you  cakes  and  bright  half-crowns,  which  you 
eat  and  spend  while  the  poor  mother  at  home  lies 
sleepless.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  touches  in  that 
most  beautiful  book,  “  Tom  Brown  ”  (a  book  which 
only  yesterday  was  as  fresh  and  as  good  as  ever) 
is  the  infinite  grief  of  Tom  when  he  finds  that  his 
letter  has  not  been  sent,  and  that  his  mother  must 
have  thought  him  faithless  to  his  last  solemn  prom-  * 
ise  for  three  days.  Little  bitter  griefs  like  this,  or  ' 
Maggie  T ulli  ver  starving  her  brother’s  rabbits,  or  Mr.  i 
Van  Brunt  falling  down  the  ladder  and  breaking  his  ' 
leg,  seem,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  to  affect  the  pub-  ' 
lie  quite  as  much  as  the  fiercest  tragedies.  But  Tom  : 
Brown  was  no  ordinary  boy,  any  more  than  Maggie  i 
'ruHiver  was  an  ordinary  girl.  Children,  for  Ae 
most  part,  are  selfish.  James  Sugilen  was  no  ordi-  ' 
nary  tioy,  either ;  but  in  the  new  hurly-burly  into 
which  he  found  himself  thrust,  where  every  boy’s  i 
hand  was  good-naturedly  against  him,  his  mother’s 
image  was  gone  from  his  mind  but  very  few  months  ‘ 
after  her  body  had  passed  away  from  the  gate.  ; 
Only  in  the  watches  of  the  night  this  dearly-loved 
one  came  back  to  him,  and  proved  that,  though  she  . 
might  be  forgotten  in  the  daytime,  with  all  its  riot 
and  ambition,  yet  she  was  as  dearly  loved  in  his  ! 
inmost  heart  as  ever. 

James  Sugden  the  elder  sat,  in  the  evening,  at  the 
door  of  his  cottage,  sadly,  with  his  face  buri^  in  his  ! 
hands.  It  was  a  solemn  September  evening;  the 
days  were  drawing  in,  and  the  chilly  air,  and  the  i 
few  first  golden  boughs,  told  of  the  long  winter  which  ' 
was  coming.  The  O.xfordshire  wolds  were  getting  j 
dim,  and  the  western  reaches  in  the  river  were  get¬ 
ting  crimson,  when  along  the  valley  below  a  little 
column  of  steam  fled  swiftly,  and  a  little  train  slid 
across  a  bridg<%  and  into  a  wood,  and  was  gone. 
Then  he  arose,  and,  having  made  some  preparations, 
went  out  and  watched  again. 

Not  for  long.  F ar  across  the  broad,  darkening  fields  j 
his  keen  sight  made  out  a  figure  advancing  steadily 
towards  him.  The  footpath  crossed  the  broad  fields  i 
at  different  angles,  and  sometimes  the  figure  was  j 
lost  lichind  hedges,  or  outstanding  pieces  of  wood¬ 
land,  but  he  was  sure  of  its  identity,  and  sure  that 
it  was  solitary.  It  was  lost  to  his  sight  when  it  en-  1 
tcred  the  denser  forest  which  fringed  the  base  of  the  | 
hill;  but  he  knew  which  way  it  would  come,  and 
advanced  across  the  open  glade  to  meet  it.  He  was 
at  the  stile  when  Mrs.  Sugden  came  out  from  the  j 
wood,  tired,  pale,  and  dusty  with  her  walk  from  Twy-  j 
ford,  and  she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  kissm  ] 
his  cheek.  I 

'fhey  fenceil  a  little  at  first.  James  said,  “I  | 
thought  you  would  come  by  that  train.  I  saw  it  go  j  | 
by,  and  watched  for  you.”  •  I 

“  It  is  a  nice  train.  It ’s  express,  you  know ;  but  j 
the  country  gentlemen  have  made  them  drop  a  | 
carriage  at  Twyford ;  but  there  is  no  third  class,  ; 
and  that  makes  eighteenpcnce  difference,  and  the  | 
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i  nooey  »  running  so  very  short.  And  so  you  saw  the 
v^ch  train  run  along,  did  you  ?  I  would  n’t  come 
to  Shiplake ;  the  walk  is  nearly  as  great,  and  there ’s 
tlie  rating  across  the  river.” 

so  they  fenced,  as  they  were  walking  togeth¬ 
er  towards  their  cotta^.  As  a  general  rule,  women 
ue  braver  than  men ;  but  on  this  occasion  James 
sbov^  the  greater  valor,  by  introducing  first  the 
jalject  nearest  to  both  their  hearts.  He  said,  “  You 
Bfflt  tell  me  about  it.” 

And  she  said,  “  It  is  all  over.” 

He  said,  “  Not  quite,  sister.  I  want  to  know  how 
he  went  off.  Come.  Only  one  more  tooth  out,  sis¬ 
ter.  Let  me  know  how  the  boy  went  off'.  New  or 
never,  while  the  wound  is  raw  and  fresh ;  and  then 
lejve  the  matter  alone  forever.” 

“If  you  will  have  it,  Jim,  he  went  oft'  very  well. 

;  Cried  a  deal ;  quite  as  much  as  you ’d  exjiect 
any  boy  to  cry  who  believed  that  he  was  going  to 
tee  his  mother  again  in  a  fortnight.  I  told  him  so, 
God  help  me !  Sent  his  love  to  ^'ou ;  is  that  any 
odds  ?  Now  it ’s  all  over,  and  I  wish  to  have  done 
with  it.  You ’ve  been  a  kind  and  loving  brother  to 
me,  James,  as  Go<l  knows,  and  I  have  been  but  a 
poor  sister  to  you.  I  have  worried  you  from  pillar 
to  post,  fioiii  one  home  to  another,  until  I  thought 
we  bad  found  one  here.  And  now  I  have  to  say  to 
mr  dear,  stupid  old  brother,  ‘  7'oddle  once  more.’ 
o' James,  ray  dear  brother !  if  I  could  only  see  you 
settled  with  a  good  wife,  now  ;  you  have  been  so 
fiithful  and  so  true,  you  have  given  up  so  much 
forme.” 

A  very  few  days  afterwards,  the  stewanl  was 
standing  at  his  door,  in  the  early  dawn,  when  the 
Sirens  came  towards  him,  and  left  the  key  of  their 
cottage,  paying  up  some  trifle  of  rent  They  were 
expedited  for  travelling,  he  noticed,  and  had  large 
bundles.  Their  furniture,  they  told  him,  had  been 
fetched  away  by  the  village  broker,  and  the  fixtures 
would  be  found  all  right.  In  answer  to  a  wondering 
inquiry  as  to  where  they  were  going,  •Tames  merely 
pointed  eastward,  and  very  soon  after  they  entered 
the  morning  fog,  bending  under  their  bundles,  and 
were  lost  to  sight. 


j  CHAPTER  XI. 

AKTnUB  SILCOTE  MAKES  THE  VERY  DRKADVl’L  ASD 
OXLY  MASCO  or  HIS  LIFE. 

For  two  years  there  was  no  change  worthy  of 
mention,  save  that  the  muddle  and  untidiness  in 
Lancaster  Square  grew  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  Algernon’s  heaitli  suffered  under  the  hopeless 
worry,  which  ever  grew  more  hopeless  as  time  went 
on. 

Dora  had  grown  into  a  fine  creature,  pretty  at 
present  with  the  universal  prettiness  of  youth,  but 
threatening  to  grow  too  large  for  any  great  beauty 
soon.  Iteggy  had,  likewise,  grown  to  be  a  handsome, 
but  delicate-looking  youth  :  with  regard  to  the  oth¬ 
ers  we  need  not  particularize.  The  pupils  had  been 
succeeded  by  two  fresh  ones,  one  of  whom,  a  bright 
lail  of  sixteen,  by  name  Dempter,  was  staying  over 
Christmas  vacation,  —  his  father  having  returnetl  to 
India,  -—  and  supposed  himself  to  be  desperately  in 
love  with  Dora,  who  received  his  advances  with 
extreme  scorn. 

Old  Betts  was  there  still,  not  changed  in  the  least, 
to  the  outward  eye.  He  used  to  go  to  the  city  ev¬ 
ery  day,  look  into  the  shop,  and  come  home  again  ; 
at  least,  that  was  aU  he  ever  seemed  to  do ;  but  it 
turned  out  afterwards  that  sometimes  some  of  his  old 
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friends  would,  half  in  pity,  half  in  contempt,  throw 
into  his  w^'  some  little  crumbs  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
mission.  &tts  had  carefully  hoarded  these  sums, 
and  kept  his  secret  from  Algernon,  nursing  it  with 
great  private  delight  until  that  morning ;  but  Alger¬ 
non’s  worn  look  had  drawn  it  from  him  prematurely. 
He  had  been  accumulating  it  for  years,  he  told  Algy, 
and  there  it  was.  He  h^  meant  to  have  kept  it 
until  it  was  a  hundred  pounds,  and  have  given  it  to 
Algernon  on  his  birthday.  But  it  had  come  on  him 
that  morning  that  it  lay  with  him  to  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  sad  Christmas  and  a  merry  one ; 
and  who  was  he  to  interpose  a  private  whim  between 
them  and  a  day’s  happiness  ?  So  there  it  was,  nine¬ 
ty-four  pounds  odd;  and  it  was  full  time  to  start 
across  for  church,  and  the  least  said,  the  soonest 
mended.  Algernon  had  said  but  little,  for  he  was 
greatly’  moved,  and  lie  preached  his  kindly,  earnest 
Christinas  sermon  with  a  cleared  brow  and  a  joyful 
voice  which  reflected  themselves  ujion  the  faces  of 
many  of  his  hearers,  and  gladdened  them  also. 

Algernon  had  been  vexed  and  bothered  lor  some 
time  about  his  Christmas  bills.  This  contribution  of 
Mr.  Betts  towards  the  housekeeping  relieved  him 
from  all  anxiety,  and  made  a  lightness  in  his  heart 
which  had  not  been  there  for  years.  Firstly,  be¬ 
cause  he  found  himself  beforehand  with  the  world ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  showed  him  Betts  in  a  new 
light.  Mr.  betts  had  been  vulgar,  ostentatious,  and 
not  over-honest  in  old  times,  —  had  been  cringing 
and  somewhat  tiresome  in  the  later  ones.  But  he 
had  distinctly  and  decidedly  done  a  kind  action  in 
a  graceful  and  gentlemanly  way. 

Anything  good  delighted  Algy’s  soul;  and  here 
was  something  good.  He  and  Betts  were  an  ill- 
assorted  couple,  brought  together  by  the  ties  of  chiv¬ 
alrous  kind-Wartedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
sheer  necessity  on  the  other ;  and  this  action  of  Mr. 
Betts  drew  them  closer  together  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  It  reacted  on  Betts  himself  with  the 
best  effects.  It  removed  that  wearing  sense  of  con¬ 
tinual  humiliating  obligation,  which  too  often,  I  fear, 
makes  a  man  hate  his  kindest  friend ;  and  caused 
him  to  hold  his  head  higher  than  he  had  held  it  for 
a  long  time.  As  ho  told  Algernon  over  their  mod¬ 
est  bottle  of  sherry  after  dinner,  when  the  children 
had  gone  to  the  Regent’s  Park  to  see  the  skaters, 
he  felt  more  like*  a  man  than  he  had  ever  felt  since 
his  misfortune.  AVhen  Algy  said,  in  reply,  that  ho 
thankeil  God  that  his  misfortune  had  been  so  blessed 
to  him,  he  did  not  speak  mere  pulpit  talk,  but  hon¬ 
estly  meant  what  he  said.  If  you  had  driven  him 
into  a  comer,  he,  I  think,  with  his  inexorable  hon¬ 
esty',  would  have  confessed  that  what  he  meant  was, 
that  Betts,  although  he  still  dropped  his  h’s  and  ate 
with  his  knife,  was  becoming  more  of  a  gentleman, 
—  conseipently  more  of  a  Christian,  —  consequently 
nearer  to  the  standard  of  Balliol  or  University.  Al- 
gy's  Christianity  was  so  mixed  with  his  intense  Ox- 
fordism,  that  to  shock  the  latter  was,  I  almost  fancy', 
for  a  moment  to  wchken  the  former.  Who  can  won¬ 
der  at  it'?  Three  years  of  perfect  happiness  had 
been  passed  there.  Alma  Mater  had  been  (forgive 
the  confusion  of  metaphor)  an  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  to  him,  and  had  admitted  him  into  Para¬ 
dise  for  three  years.  He  was  bound  to  be  a  mild 
and  gentle  Assassin  for  her  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  must  leave  him,  in  the  beams  of  the  first  sun¬ 
shine  which  had  fallen  on  him  fur  some  years,  to 
follow  the  very  disorderly  tipop  that  posted  off,  with 
their  early  Christmas  dinner  in  their  mouths,  to 
sec  the  skaters  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  They  were  a 
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very  handsome,  noisy,  and  disorderly  group,  and 
the  inexorable  laws  of  fiction  compel  mu  to  follow 
them,  and  use  them  as  a  foil ;  because  their  leader, 
Miss  IxiC,  was  louder,  more  disorderly,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  more  beautiful  than  the  whole  lot  of  them 
together. 

If  she  had  been  less  thoroughly  genial  and  good- 
humored  it  would  have  been  (for  some  reasons)  much 
better.  If  she  had  been  less  demonstr.itive  in  the 
streets  it  would  have  Iteen  much  better.  If  she  had 
been  less  noisy  and  boisterous,  it  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  better  still.  If  she  had  not  been  so  amaz¬ 
ingly  beautiful,  one  could  have  excused  all  her  other 
shortcomings.  But  here  she  was,  and  one  must  make 
the  best  of  her:  beautiful,  attractive,  boisterous, 
noisy ;  ready  at  any  moment  to  enter  into  an  ani¬ 
mated  and  friendly  discussion  with  a  policeman,  or 
for  that  matter  a  chimney-sweep :  with  a  gn'at  ten¬ 
dency  to  laugh  loudly  at  the  smallest  ghost  of  a  joke, 
and  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  she  stowl  on 
the  pavement,  in  the  gutter,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  There  sbe  was,  in  short,  her  real  self ;  as  she 
was  at  that  time.  A  mass  of  kindliness,  vitality,  and 
good-humor;  half  spoilt  by  her  imperfect  training, 
and  further  spoilt  by  the  respectful  indulgence  she 
had  been  used  to  in  Algernon’s  house  ;  but  as  clever 
as  need  be. 

“  I  can't  tlunk  why  it  is,”  said  Algernon  once,  in 
answer  to  a  remonstrance  of  Arthur’s  about  this 
young  lady  (little  he  knew  what  was  in  store  for 
Atm).  “  She  was  not  boisterous  when  she  first  came 
to  me.  There  was  not  a  quieter  girl  anywhere. 
She  can’t  have  learnt  to  be  noisy  from  ine.  I  am 
sure  I  ain’t  a  noisy  man.” 

But  Miss  Lee  had  had  the  bit  between  her  teeth 
so  long  that  at  all  events  »he  was  ver^  noisy.  And 
she  had  another  »pecialUe  which  I  think  is  common 
to  all  young  ladies  of  excessive  vitality  and  good- 
humor,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  control  of  any 
kind.  If  she  saw  any  one  of  either  sex  doing  any¬ 
thing,  she  must  straightway,  on  the  spot,  do  that 
thing  herself.  On  their  first  starting,  for  instance, 
Dempster,  the  pupil,  illegally,  and  in  defiance  of 
Her  Majesty’s  peace,  throne,  and  government,  &c., 
&c.,  went  down  a  slide.  Miss  Lee  jiromptly  essayed 
to  do  the  like,  regardless  of  time  or  place.  Now  the 
three  or  four  winters  which  Miss  Lee  had  passed  in 
Lomlon  had  been  mild,  and  sliding  is  not  an  art 
practised  in  Devonshire;  firstly,  because  in  nine 
years  out  of  ten  there  is  no  ice  there,  and  secondly 
because,  when  there  is,  its  inclination  —  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  countrj'  — 
may,  I  believe,  be  scientifically  described  as  that  of 
the  hypothcnusc  of  a  tallish  right-angled  triangle, 
with  one  of  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle  par¬ 
allel  to  the  horizon.  From  whatever  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  Miss  I^ee  hail  never  tried  sliding  before,  and 
so  came  down  on  the  back  of  her  head  m  the  street, 
and  began  to  think  that  she  was  enjoying  herself. 

With  her  kindly,  uncontrollable  vivacity,  in  the 
brisk  winter  air  she  became  more  “  l)er8crk  ”  as  she 
went  on.  She  was  only  twenty  or  so,  and  life  was 
a  very  glorious  and  precious  possession  to  her.  An 
honest,  innocent,  childish  creature,  who  had  only 
lately  fouml  out  that  she  was  a  child  no  longer,  and 
wanted  a  lover  whom  she  could  tease  and  make  run 
about  for  her.  She  knew  how  to  treat  lovers  from 
an  infinite  number  of  novels ;  only  slic  had  not  got 
one  yet.  She  wanted  one  sadly ;  what  woman  does 
not?  She  was  not  utterly  unconscious  of  her  won¬ 
derful  beautv,  and  she  was  thinking  on  this  very 
afternoon,  whether  Dempster,  the  pupil,  was  not  old 


enough  to  be  made  a  fetch-and-carry  lover  of;  and 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  old 
enough  to  stand  it,  and  that  she  might  still  6nd  a 
rival  in  raspberry  tarts.  This  day,  for  the  last  time 
in  her  life,  she  was  nothing  more  than  a  wild  school, 
girl.  Remember  that  she  had  no  mother,  no  culti¬ 
vation,  and  for  three  or  four  years  no  control  what 
ever.  If  she  was  an  unworthy  person,  she  would 
not  be  mentioned  here. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Miss  Lee  and  her 


charge  through  their  long  afternoon’s  walk.  It  might 
be  funny ;  but  we  don’t  want  to  be  funnv.  linongh  to 


say  that,  what  with  good  health,  good-humor,  j^th, 
and  a  natural  enough  carelessness  of  apjiearancc, 
she  committed  a  hundred  small  indiscretions  and  | 
arrived  home  by  much  the  most  Iwisterons  of  the 
party.  And,  after  a  short,  scrambling,  and  riotous 
tea,  they  all  took  to  blind-man’s-buff  as  a  sedative.  ! 

When  every  one  had  got  more  tangled  and  ex¬ 
cited  than  ever ;  when  Algernon  was  laughing  fit  to 
split  his  sides;  when  Mr.  Betts,  intensely  interested 
and  enthusiastic,  had,  as  blind  man,  walked  liangin- 
to  the  fire  and  burnt  himself,  under  the  belief,  Don 
wickedly  suggested,  that  Miss  IjCC  was  up  the  chim¬ 
ney  ;  then  Miss  Lee  lierself  proposed  that  they— 
with  a  view  to  I’cst  and  quiet  themselves  liefore  top¬ 
per  and  snap-dragon  —  should  have  a  game  of  hide- 
and-seek  all  over  the  house.  It  was  voteil  by  accla¬ 
mation  ;  and,  during  the  acclamations,  one  of  the 
junior  Silcotes,  who  are  practically  out  of  this  stay, 
fell  down  stairs,  with  such  a  thumping  of  his  toft 
body  on  the  stair-carpet,  such  a  rattling  of  the  ncariy 
e<iually  soft  head  of  him  against  the  banisters,  uil 
such  a  clatter  of  loose  stair-rods  which  he  brou^ 
after  him  in  the  catastrophe,  then  they  were  all  qmet 
for  nearly  five  seconds,  until  his  frantic  father  had 
dashed  down,  and  found  him  lying  in  the  hall  un¬ 
hurt,  under  the  impression  that  he  had  distinguished 
himself,  and  done  the  thing  of  the  evening  !  Then 
they’  began  their  hide-and-seek. 

Mr.  Betts  hid  first;  but  Dora  contemptuously 
walked  up  to  him,  and  took  him  from  behind  the 
scullery  door.  Then  licginald  hid,  and  with  amaz¬ 
ing  dexterity  got  home  into  the  front  parlor  through 
the  folding-doors  which  connected  that  room  with 
his  father’s  study,  which  was  the  back  parlor  on  the 
first  floor  (perpend  it  for  yourselves  in  a  twelve- 
roomed  house ;  you  will  find  it  come  right,  for  I  saw 
it.  I  might  describe  the  spreading  of  bread  and 
butter,  or  the  baking  of  cakes,  but  I  must  not  dwell 
on  a  game  of  hide-and-seek).  After  this,  Dora  had 
hid,  but  Dempster  the  pupil  had  found  her,  and  the 
rest  of  them  found  that  Dora  had  lost  her  temper. 


rest  of  them  found  that  Dora  had  lost  her  temper. 
A  rude  bov,  I  fear,  that  Dempster,  though  neither 
of  them  said  any'thing  about  it  afterwards.  Perhaps 
an  ill-achieved  kiss  may  be  wortli  a  sound  box  (» 
the  ears,  and  a  week’s  sulks.  That  is  a  matter  in 
which  only  the  first  parties  are  concerned.  Then, 
when  confusion  and  fun  were  rapidly  growing  into 
mad  hurly-burly,  it  became  Miss  Lee’s  turn  to  hide. 

At  this  time,  also,  it  became  Arthur  Silcote’s  turn 
—  after  having  preached  for,  and  also  dined  with,  a 
Balliol  man  in  the  neighborhood  —  to  step  across  to 
his  brother  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  to  knwk 
at  the  door,  to  be  admitted  instantly  by  a  grinning 
maid-servant,  and,  on  inquiring  about  the  noise  in 
the  house,  to  be  told,  by  that  confused  and  delighted 


young  person,  that  they  were  playing  at  blind-man’s- 
buff,  and  that  his  niece.  Miss  Dora,  was  at  that  same 


moment  hiding  behind  the  study  curtains. 

I  dread  going  on.  I  am  afraid  of  telling  the  awful 
catastrophe  which  followeil.  -It  is  very  dreadful, 
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hot  there  is  not  a  bit  of  harm  in  it,  and  it  mifrht 
Unoen  to  any  one  to-morrow.  Arthur  knew  the 
*v  perfectly  well ;  and  he,  the  preux  chevalier  of 
the  man  who  was  considered  a  perfect  prig 
gbout  women  among  men  (luite  as  partiimlar  as  he, 
then  and  there,  believing  that  it  was  his  little  nieca 
Dora,  lug^  out  Miss  Lee  from  behind  the  curtain, 
hiased  her,  called  her  his  dear  little  pussy,  and  then, 
puttin''  his  two  hands  behind  her  waist,  jumped  her 
towards  the  door,  just  as  Dora  and  the  whole  party 
came  in  with  a  candle,  Dora  saying,  “  Don’t  tell 
me  •  I  Inote  she  is  here.”  She  was  indeed.  And 
to  was  her  uncle.  _ 


CHAPTER  XII. 


TWO  MOUK  GUESTS. 


“Nec  corani,”  &c.  Let  us  not  follow  out  the 
I  details  of  a  great  catastrophe  till  it  becomes  famil¬ 
iar  and  ridiculous.  Honest  Jules  Janin  gave  us  a 
lemon  about  that  years  ago  in  his  Femme  Guil- 
lotinte,  by  which  lesson  no  one  seems  to  have  prof¬ 
ited,  any  more  than  from  Horace’s  .Irs  Poetica,  the 
teren  years’  clause  of  which  he  violated  twice  a  year 
jt  the  least. 

The  most  awful  part  of  the  accident  remained  a 
profound  secret.  All  that  the  astonished  Dora  and 
the  rest  of  the  children  saw,  was  that  Miss  Lee  and 
her  uncle  were  alone  together  in  the  dark,  and  that 
they  were  both  the  color  of  that  rose  which  she 
knew  at  Silcotes  as  “  General  ,Jac({ucminot.”  Dora 
said  little,  but  thought  the  more :  ail  she  said  was, 
“  Why,  yon  arc  all  in  the  dark  here.  Uncle,  how 
did  you  get  in  V  ”  After  which  they  all  went  up 
stairs,  the  younger  ones  shouting  all  together  to  their 
ftther  and  grandfather,  how  they  had  found  Miss 
Lee  and  Uncle  Arehy  alone  in  the  dark  in  the  study. 
Misa  Lee  was  not  present,  and  Algernon  rallied  his 
brother  right  pleawntly.  Archy  replied  that  it  was 
an  accident,  but  so  very  awkw.ardly,  that  Algernon, 
little  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster, 
thought  how  very  shy  about  women  university  life 
was  apt  to  make  men  otherwise  perfectly  self-pos¬ 
sessed. 

When  Miss  Lee  reappeared  at  the  supper-table, 
leading  in  the  two  youngest  children,  the  blushes 
had  blazed  out  of  her  lieautiful  cheeks.  She  was 
nicely  dressed,  in  a  well-cut,  <|uiet  dress ;  not  that  it 
was  of  much  conseiiuence  to  such  radiant  beauty  as 
hers  (as  Dr.  Holmes  so  prettily  says,  anything  almost 
will  do  to  cover  young  and  graceful  curves).  The 
hair  was  banded  up,  and  nothing  was  left  of  the  late 
disorder.  In  the  expression  of  her  face,  her  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  her  air,  she  combined  the  dignified  hu¬ 
mility  of  the  governess  with  the  melancholy  pride 
of  the  gentlewoman  of  fallen  fortunes ;  the  modesty 
of  extreme  youth,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  beauty 
which  in  her  humble  circumstances  was  a  vexatious 
annoyance  to  her,  and  with  which  she  would  gladly 
have  dispensed.  Nothing  was  ever  better  done. 
Tlie  worst  of  it  was,  that  it  was  thrown  away  on 
every  one  except  Dora,  whose  eyes  grew  wider  with 
wonder  while  she  looked  and  remembered  the  in¬ 
discretions  of  the  morning  walk.  “  You  would  not 
come  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  lesson,  if  he 
was  reading  prayers,  my  lady,”  said  that  shrewd 
young  person  to  herself. 

But  all  this  ex'^uisite  moral  “  get  up  ”  was  lost  on 
Arthur  for  a  time.  He  did  not  even  notice  the 
courtesy  and  look  with'  which  she  greeted  him  :  an 
inclination  made  with  dropped  eyelids,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  humility,  dignity,  and  a  foi^iving  sense  of 


injury  received  (for  she  knew  well  enough  that  he 
had  complained  of  her  being  noisy :  secrets  are  not 
long  kept  in  a  house  so  untidy  as  that  of  Algernon’s). 
He  never  looked  at  her.  He  had  not  seen  her  for 
some  time,  and  had  never  observed  her  cloeely,  be¬ 
ing  very  shy  of  looking  at  women.  He  now  r^arded 
her  as  an  objectionable  and  fast-going  person,  in 
whose  power  he  had  put  him.self  utterly  ;  whom,  by 
a  horrible  combination  of  evil  stars  and  evil  influ¬ 
ences,  he  had  kissed  in  the  dark,  called  his  pussy, 
and  jumped  up  and  down.  If  she  would  only  have 
comjilained  to  Algy,  he  could  have.  aj)oI(^red  and 
explained,  but  she  would  n’t.  As  a  gentleman  he 
had  to  keep  the  dreadful  secret,  and  he  almost  hateil 
her. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hate  anything  really  beautiflil  and  goo«l  very 
long,  if  the  aforementioneil  good  and  beautiful  thing 
gives  you  anything  like  an  opportunity  of  appre¬ 
ciating  and  admiring  it.  Miss  Lee  gave  Arthur 
every  opjiortunity  of  admiring  and  appreciating  her, 
though  Arthur  upset  her  arrangements  by  not  look¬ 
ing  at  her.  Dora  looked  at  her,  however,  even  be¬ 
fore  supiier,  and  looked  at  her  so  long,  and  with 
such  an  expression  of  wonder  in  her  face,  that  Mr. 
Betts  asked  her  what  she  was  gazing  at.  She  re¬ 
plied,  “  At  Miss  Lee,”  .and  Miss  Lee  heard  her. 

“  Why  are  you  looking  at  Miss  Lee  so  strong, 
dear  ?  ” 

“  I  was  wondering  whether  she  had  been  hurt  on 
the  slide  this  morning,”  answered  Dora. 

“  If  I  hail  been,  my  love,”  answered  Miss  Lee,  “  I 
should  have  gone  to  bed.” 

There  was  such  an  awkward  emphasis  on  the  word 
bed  that  Dora  felt  that  she  was  not  quite  Miss  Lee’s 
match  yet,  and  hail  better  hold  her  tongue.  For 
there  was  no  appeal  .against  Miss  I.,ec  in  th^at  house ; 
and  Miss  Lee,  in  her  position  as  governess,  could 
send  aiiyboily  to  bed  in  five  minutes.  Dora,  although 
in  opposition  to  her  governess,  as  a  true  British 
young  lady  is  bound  to  be,  had  sen.se  enough  to  hold 
her  tongue  and  let  things  drive.  “  So  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  set  your  cap  at  Uncle  Arthur,  are  you,  my 
lady  ?  ”  she  said  to  herself.  “  Good  gracious,  good¬ 
ness  me,  how  fine  we  are  getting  all  of  a  sudden ! 
Yes,  indeed !  O,  quite  so !  Bed  may  be  bed,  my 
lady,  but  I  have  seen  the  last  of  French  irregular 
verbs  for  some  time,  I  fancy ;  unless  I  am  a  bom 
fool,  which  I  ain’t ;  no,  nor  I  won’t  be  kept  in  over 
my  collcM|uial  French  either,  after  this;  and  she 
tramriolining  away  to  Hampstead  with  the  children, 
and  Dempster,  and  riding  donkeys,  because  I  said, 
‘  II  va  pluvoir.’  ” 

Dora  was  rebellions  against  Miss  Lee,  although 
they  were  the  best  frienils  in  the  world. 

They  had  just  sat  down  to  supper  when  a  new 
guest  arrived. 

A  gallant-looking  youth,  with  good  features  and 
fine,  bold,  intelligent  eyes,  dressed  in  a  quiet  but  very 
becoming  unifunn.  He  stood  behind  Algernon’s 
chair,  waiting  for  recognition ;  and  Dora  saw  him 
first,  and  called  attention  to  him. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  said  Algernon,  turning  kindly  on 
him,  “I  hail  given  you  up.  How  late  you  are. 
You  have  lost  all  the  fun,  and  we  have  had  such  a 
merry  day.  Come  and  sit  by  me.  What  made  you 
so  late  ?  ” 

“AYe  had  anthem  in  chapel  this  afternoon, — 
Purcell’s.  And  the  third  master,  Hicks,  asked  me, 
as  a  favor,  to  stay  and  help,  and  we  always  do  any¬ 
thing  for  him.  So  I  came  by  the  six  o’clock  train.” 

“Well,  here  you  are  at  last;  make  yourself  as 


happy  as  you  may.  Sit  beside  me.  Reggy,  my 
boy,  "this  is  the  new  schoolfellow  I  told  you  oil  lie 
has  promised  to  be  your  protector,  my  dear.  Come 
and  make  friends  with  him.” 

Reginald  looked  for  one  moment  at  Dora,  but  Do¬ 
ra  was  reatly  for  his  telegraph,  and  left  looking  at 
the  new-comer,  and  nodded  twice  or  thrice  shortly 
and  rapidly  at  Reginald.  The  nod  said  emphati¬ 
cally,  “  He  ’ll  do  ”  :  and  Reginald  went  and  sat  lie- 
side  him.  Dora,  the  open-eyed,  watched  them.  At 
first  Reginald  was  a  little  shy,  but  soon,  as  far  as  she 
could  see  —  for  she  could  not  hear  —  the  stronger, 
older,  and  handsomer  boy  won  him  over  by  kindli¬ 
ness  of  talk.  Dora  looked  until  Reginald  took  out 
his  bran-new  knife,  and  showed  it  to  the  strange 
boy.  Then  she  said,  “  That  all  right.  Now  let ’s 
see  how  you  two  other  little  people  are  getting  on.” 
The  two  people,  wliom  she  called  “  the  two  other  lit¬ 
tle  people,”  were  not  getting  on  at  all.  Her  uncle, 
and  Miss  I..ec  were  at  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  and 
were  not  looking  at  one  another.  “  If  he  were  her 
director,  I  wonder  if  she  would  confess  about  the 
slide,”  thought  Dora,  and  immediately  found  herself 
thinking  alwut  her  dear  grandpapa.  Cynical  sna])- 
ping  is  very  easy,  and  very  soon  caught. 

But  Dora  found  that  youth,  good-humor,  and  in¬ 
nocence  were  very  pleasant  things  to  contemplate, 
and  so  she  looked  at  the  two  boys  again,  and  her  hon¬ 
est  heart  was  satisfied.  They  had  got  their  he.ails 
together  now,  and  Reginald  had  got  his  peg-top  and 
his  string,  and  his  dibbs  and  agate  taws,  out  all 
round  his  plate  of  plum-pudding,  and  w.os  showing 
them  to  the  big  boy  in  the  uniform,  who  seemed  to 
possess  none  of  these  treasures. 

“  He  is  poorer  than  Re^gy,”  she  said,  “  and  how 
gentle  and  pleasant  he  looks !  I  like  that  boy.” 

And  indeed  he  lookeil  very  likable  indeed,  in  his 
quiet,  manly  dress,  and  his  whole  face  beaming  with 
kindliness  and  pleasure. 

There  was  some  pleasant  discussion  about  one  of 
the  large  agate  marbles,  and  the  two  boys  appealed 
to  Al^rnon,  wlio  sat  radiant  beside  them.  Reginald 
stretclieil  across  the  strange  lad,  and  pushed  him 
against  his  father,  so  that  his  curly  head  was  almost 
against  Algernon’s  face.  At  the  same  moment  a 
great  brown  hand  was  twisted  gently  into  the  howl’s 
curls,  and  his  head  was  pulled  back  until  the  owner 
of  the  hand  could  look  down  into  the  boy’s  face.  At 
which  time  a  loud,  pleasant  voice  said,  — 

“  Out  of  the  way,  curly-wig,  and  let  us  have  a 
chance  at  your  father.  Algy,  my  dear  old  cock, 
how  ai-e  you  ?  ” 

There  was  a  general  rising  and  confusion.  All 
sorts  of  notes  couijMjsed  the  harmony  which  followed ; 
but,  from  Mr.  Betts’s  contented  growl  of  “The 
Captain,  by  jingo !  ”  down  to  the  shriek  of  the  small¬ 
est  child  from  Miss  Lee’s  kind  arms,  “  Uncle  Tom, 
what  have  you  brought  us  V  ”  the  notes,  discordant 
in  sound,  were  the  same  in  sentiment.  'They  meant 
enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  ne’er-<lo-well  and  ne’er- 
to-do-bettcr  Captain  Tom  Silcote  of  Silcotes. 

Algy  was  very  much  affected  and  touched.  He 
never  cried,  even  in  his  most  pathetic  sermon ;  but 
he  had  to  stop  sometimes,  and  he  stopped  now. 
When  he  had  (lone  stopmng  he  said, — 

“  My  dearest  Tom  !  This  is  kind.” 

“  I  don’t  see  it.  Archy,  boy,  he  says  it ’s  kind  of 
me  to  come  and  get  such  a  welcome  as  this.  How 
are  you,  Betts  ?  Miss  Lee,  my  dear  creature,  you 
look  —  all  right,  Algy  —  Miss  Leo,  you  look,  you 
look  —  I  don’t  know  what  the  deuce  you  don’t  look 
like.  There  —  there ’s  no  harm  in  that.  Out  of  the 


way,  you  handsome  young  monkey,  and  let  me 
near  your  father.” 

“'fhat  is  not  my  boy,  Tom;  that  is  a  friend  nf 
Regg^’s.”  ” 

“  Then  ‘  not  my  boy,  Tom,  but  a  friend  of  lU 
gy’s,’  slope,  and  make  love  to  Dora,  if  tlie  yonw 
pepper-box  will  let  you.  Any  way,  give  me  tlm 
chair.  The  room  smells  of  turkey have  it  fetched 
back,  Algy,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hunter.  Betts  « 
there  a  good  glass  of  sherry  in  the  house  ?  Hold 
your  tongue,  Algy,  —  what  (lo  you  know  about  good 
sherry  ?  See  how  wise  old  Betts  looks  all  of  a  sad¬ 
den.  Six  fingers  is  sixty !  Nonsense,  man;  is  yoa| 
aunt  Jane  dead?  A  Cliristmas  treat?  AllnUt' 
let ’s  have  a  ghiss,  then.  Betts,  old  fellow,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  on  business.  Archy,  how  are  you  and 
the  other  Jirigs  getting  on  at  Oxibrd  ?  ” 

Arthur  was  not  in  good-humor  with  his  brother 
.\s  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol,  he  had  to  do  with 
fivst  men  at  that  college,  such  as  there  were.  As  a 
pro-proctor,  who  was  taking  a  somewhat  peculiar 
line  in  the  university,  he  had  to  do  with  fast  men  of 
other  colleges,  —  very  fast  men  ;  men  who  could  not 
be  tolerated  at  Balliol  for  half  a  term.  But  bis  broth¬ 
er  Tom  was  faster  than  any  of  them.  Arthur  had  to 
do  with  many  cases  of  fast  l.ads.  The  last  was  that 
of  a  servitor  at  Christ  Church,  who  had  been  hunt¬ 
ing  in  pink,  and  owed  H  .500  (a  real  case).  Arthur 
had  seen  to  this  lad’s  affairs,  and  had  compounded 
with  his  creditors  for  about  eighteen  years’  penal 
servitude.  I  mean  that  he  was  to  deny  himself  ev¬ 
ery  luxury  and  pleasure  for  some  eighteen  years,  to 
pay  off  the  debts,  with  the  interest  on  them,  which 
he  had  contracted  in  one  year  among  wine-me^ 
chants,  livery-stable  keepers,  and  grooms.  When 
will  lads  give  over  believing  that  hunting  at  five 
pounds  a  day  is  the  summit  of  human  happiness  ? 
When  are  the  dons  going  to  forbid  fox-hunting? 

But  this  servitor  lad  w.as  penitent,  and  promised 
amendment.  Tom  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  A^ 
thur  had  been  the  agent  between  his  father  and  his 
eldest  brother  in  the  last  settlement  of  Tom’s  ever¬ 
lasting  debts.  He  had  taken  to  the  Sejuire  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  Tom’s  debts,  which  he  knew,  by  his  dawning 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  be  only  a  half  state¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  had  taken  it,  and  asked  for  payment 
The  sum  was  so  fearful  —  eight  thousand  jwunds— 
that  he,  brave  as  he  w.ts,  knowing  that  sum  was  not 
all  the  re.ality,  was  frightened  when  he  present, d  it 
lie  did  not  recover  his  nerve  until  the  S(iuire,in  his 
cursing,  cursed  him  as  an  accomplice.  Then  anger 
gave  him  nerve,  and  he  resumed  that  old  ascenden¬ 
cy  over  his  father  which  his  perfect  rectitude  had  in 
the  first  instance  given  him,  —  feeling  at  the  same 
time  like  a  villain,  because  he  was  sure,  in  his  inner¬ 
most  heart,  that  the  schedule  of  Tom’s  debts  was 
understated,  'riie  moment  when  Silcote  the  elder 
recovered  from  his  furious  indignation  suHiciently  to 
tell  Arthur  that  he  could  trust  him  at  all  events,  was 
probably  the  most  bitter  and  the  most  degi’adcd  of 
his  fffe. 

The  C.  C.  servitor  had  told  the  truth,  and  had 
been  penitent ;  not  that  the  penitence  of  that  sort 
of  young  gentleman  is  of  much  use,  unless  they  are 
steadily  whipped  in  by  a  stronger  hand  and  will. 
Ills  brother  Tom,  as  he  knew  perfectly,  whenever 
he  c/io.s-c  to  know,  had  not  told  the  truth,  and  there 
was  not  one  halfpenny  worth  of  penitence  .about 
him.  So  Arthur  was  in  contemptuous  variance 
with  his  brother.  Tom’s  jverslstent  wrong-doing  and 
waste  of  life  were  to  his  mind  inexplicable  and 
hateful ;  and,  moreover,  Tom  had  outstepped  an 


I 


Irbitrnrv  line  which  the  world  lays  down,  and  the 
world  was  l)eginning  to  talk.  How  long  he  might 
tav  in  his  present  regiment  was  very  doubtful. 

And  so,  not  caring  to  look  much  at  his  brother, 
be  looked  another  way,  and  the  other  way  hap- 
ed  to  be  Idiss  Lee’s  way ;  and,  as  she  had  her 
^  turned  away,  he  had  courage  to  look  at  her  : 
and  when  he  had  l)cgun  looking  at  her,  he  found 
he  could  not  leave  off;  she  was  beyond  all  he  had 
erer  dreamed  of.  This  was  the  creature  he  had 
complained  of  as  being  Iwisterous,  and  had  —  heav¬ 
ens!  that  wouldn’t  do  to  think  about.  She  was 
I  sittiuf' quite  alone,  and  no  one  was  speaking  to  her; 

every^onc  was  busy  round  his  brother.  What  could 
i  a  .rentleman  do  but  go  across  and  speak  to  a  laily 
iirnlcr  such  circumstances  ?  '\^'as  she  unconscious 

of  his  approach  ?  If  so,  why  was  her  heart  drum- 
'  inin<r  away  such  a  triumphant  tune  ?  But,  at  all 
i  events,  her  air  was  one  of  e.xtrcme  unconsciousness, 

'  when,  with  a  sudden  start  as  he  spoke,  she  turned 
j  her  wondering,  lovely  face  on  his. 
j  [To  be  continued.] 

ij  - - - - 

^  QUfiENS  OF  COMEDY. 

JIADKLIXK  UIJOU.AX,  OK  TIIK  FnAX9AIS. 

i  Thk  triumphs  of  a  (fueen  of  society  and  of  a 

(queen  of  comedy  are  strangely  like,  an<l  strangely 
unlike.  The  one  is  born  pvat,  the  other  achieves 
irreatness;  or,  iis  is  sometimes  the  case,  has  great¬ 
ness  thrust  upon  her.  The  (/rnnile  dame  receives 
1  the  homage  of  the  world  with  a  gracious  conscious- 
I  n«8  of  her  sovereignty ;  the  (jneen  of  comedy  bends 
I  to  the  thronged  audience  with  the  same  stately 
courtesy.  “The  Countess  is  charming  to-night,” 
remark  the  men  in  the  room.  “  The  Siddons  is  in 
[  splendid  force  this  evening,”  say  the  habitmn  of  the 
I  stalls.  The  newspapers  infonn  us  that  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  Blank-blank  entertained  distinguished  and 
fashionable  company  on  such  or  such  an  evening, 
and  that  Miss  Star-star  is  about  to  appear  in  a  new 
character,  translated  expressly  for  her  from  the 
French  by  that  eminent  English  dramatist,  Mr. 
Lifter.  Young  men  with  a  talent  for  admiring 
,  their  friends  .speak  Ivoastfully  of  a  man  they  know 
I  who  dines  at  L.ady  Blank-blank’s,  as  they  do  of  one 
I  who  is  on  speaking  terms  with  Miss  Star-star. 

I  Young  Aldershott,  when  ho  is  very  young  looks  up 
I  to  Lady  Blank-blank  as  to  a  moon  that  it  is  useless 
I  ci^-ing  for.  Miss  Star-star,  by  dint  of  study,  pass- 
1  ing  examinations,  a  foreign  war,  hard  fighting,  glory 
j  and  distinction  might  be  attained.  Her  hand  is  the 
I  Mton  de  mare'chal  he  most  covets.  When  Lady 
Blank-blank  descends  the  stairs  to  her  carriage, 
servants  look  down  their  eyes,  and  stand  up 
against  the  wall,  motionless  as  gorgeous  beetles  in 
a  naturalist’s  collection.  When  Miss  Star-star 
alights  from  her  brougham  and  glides  upon  the 
j  stage,  carpenters  touch  their  paper  caps,  and  even 
gasmen  are  stricken  with  awe.  When  Lady  Blank- 
blank  is  only  a  princess  of  society,  and  the  Earl  of 
Blank-blank  carries  her  away,  many  gallant  bach¬ 
elor  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  have  retired 
from_  the  armj',  re-enter  it,  or  sock  diplomatic  dis¬ 
tinction  in  remote  parts  of  India.  When  !Miss  Star- 
stor  IS  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  several  ineonsola- 
bles  find  a  temporary  balm  for  their  disappointment 
in  Baden-Baden  aixd  brandy  and  Seltzer-water. 

;  IVhen  the  prince-ss  of  society  and  the  tpiecn  of 
comedy  are  both  married,  who  shall  say  which  of 
I  their  atlorers  they  really  loved  ?  who  shall  say  that 
j  they  did  not  cherish  a  passion  for  one  —  or  two  — 


who  looked  on  them  indifferently  ?  who  shall  say  — 
indeed,  considering  the  vastness,  variety,  and  com¬ 
plication  of  the  subject,  —  who  shall  say  anything 

When  the  sceptre  falls ;  when  fashion  changes ; 
when  raven  hair  is  as  nothing,  and  golden  locks  are  | 
considered  sunlight;  when  a  newer  and  younger  | 
queen  pushes  the  old  queen  from  the  throne,  — what 
then  V  It  is  left  to  royalty  in  retreat  to  lament  the 
vulgarity  and  degradation  of  the  present  taste,  &c., 

&c.  It  is  something  to  have  been  a  queen ;  but  it  is 
terrible  to  Ikj  displaced,  —  to  be  pointeil  out  by  par¬ 
venus  as  old-fashioned.  Then  consolation  must  be 
drawn  from  memory.  The  time  mew  —  “  Autres 
temps,  autres  moeurs,”  and  mirrors  are  not  so  truth- 
fid  as  they  used  to  be. 

The  queens  of  comedjr  here  treated  of  are  not  of 
the  past.  They  are  reigning  monarchesses,  —  if  there 
be  such  a  wonl,  and  if  not,  it  is  now  presented  to  the 
English  language,  which  has  adopted  worse,  —  they 
can  be  seen  in  that  pleasantest  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  — Paris. 

Our  first  queen  is  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Brohan, 
who  holds  a  high  reputation  for  talent  and  for  beau¬ 
ty.  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Brohan  is  tall  and 
stately,  with  the  air  and  manner  usually  associated 
with  Lady  Macbeth,  tempered  by  the  coijuetry  of  a 
court  shephenless.  She  is  an  accepted  artiste  of  the 
first  class.  She  has  made  her  proofs,  and  conquered 
the  fastidious  Frenchmen  who  rule  dramatic  art  in 
Paris,  in  the  plays  of  Racine,  Corneille,  and  Molibre. 
Her  school  of  acting  is  the  grand  high  school,  that 
never  descends  to  trick  or  palpable  art.  She  has 
the  power  —  so  rare  upon  the  English  stage  —  of 
look’iiif/  love  out  of  her  eyes,  while  she  is  speaking  on 
an  imlifferent  subject;  and  this  without  looking  too 
muck  love.  Her  love  is  the  passion  of  a  real  living 
woman,  that  thinks  the  man  she  chooses  handsome, 
tall,  clever,  and  courageous.  She  is  not  one  of  those 
petites  mattresses  who  amuse  themselves  with  an  af¬ 
fection,  and  minauder  through  the  semblance  of  a 
passion.  She  can  cofjucttc ;  but  she  feels  that  she 
IS  only  coquetting,  and  does  not  attempt  inock-pas- 
sion  or  morbid  sentimental  self-deception.  This  pe¬ 
culiar  quality  in  her  art  is  remarkably  exemplified 
in  her  performance  in  Dumas’s  “  Verre  d’Eau,”  and  1 
in  Alfred  de  Musset’s  “  C.aprice.”  Her  latest  tri¬ 
umph  is  in  the  “  Marejuise,”  in  Monsieur  Ponsanl’s 
play  of  “  Le  Lion  Amoureux.”  The  Marquise  is  of 
the  very  bluest  blood  of  France.  She  is  a  widow, — 
her  husband  perished  by  the  guillotine  during  the 
Terror.  Her  father,  an  avowed  and  fearless  enemy 
of  the  Republic,  is  in  exile.  She  waits  upon  Hum¬ 
bert —  the  Citizen  Humbert — the  General  Humbert 
—  the  patriot  Humbert  —  the  leading  member  of  the 
Committee  of  National  Safety  —  to  ask  permission 
for  her  father  to  return  to  Paris.  Her  toilette  is 
jilain  and  simple,  for  she  fears  lest  she  should  excite 
the  prejudices  of  the  stern  republican  by  any  sign 
of  sumptuary  distinction.  Humbert  looks  at  the 
lovely  patricienne.  Her  hands  are  white,  and  show 
no  marks  of  labor — disgusting!  Her  comple.xion, 
fair  and  well  jireserved  by  the  arts  of  the  toilette,  is 
nntanned  by  the  sun  and  unseamed  b/  the  rugged 
lines  of  labor — offensive!  Her  eyes  are  dark  and 
lustrous;  the  patriot  receives  a  glance  from  them. 
Will  the  ritoyenne  the  seated?  The  ciloyenne  is 
pleading  for  a  father,  and  is  a  woman  of  the  world. 
The  patriot  will  not  grant  her  prayer.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  patricians  is  dangerous  to  the  State.  “  But,” 
murmurs  the  cltoyenne-manjxiise,  “  surely  I  should 
not  be  called  a  patrician ;  I  have  been  a  servant  in 
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a  public-house.”  “  A  servant !  ”  repeats  tlie  patriot, 
interested  at  once.  “ Yes,”  replies  the  petitioner; 

“  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  we  fled  to  Ger¬ 
many.  I  was  alone  and  without  means.  I  took  sei^ 
vice  in  a  small  auberge.”  The  patriot  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  than  ever.  A  marquise  could  not  care  about 
her  father ;  those  sort  of  people  never  do ;  it  is  not 
in  their  nature :  but  a  servant-girl  at  a  pothouse,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  drawing  of  beer,  washing  of  dishes, 
and  rinsing  of  pots,  is  a  superior  person,  —  indeed, 
quite  a  human  being :  and  then,  such  eyes  to  exam¬ 
ine  quart  mugs,  and  such  hands  to  dust  down  tables, 
and  such  a  presence  to  answer  the  beck  and  call  of 
drunken  boors,  such  a  liquid  treble  to  cry  “  Coining, 
sir !  ”  The  member  of  the  Committee  of  National 
Safety  will  think  of  the  ptititiou  of  the  inarchion — 
of  the  ex-waitress.  The  lady  perceives  her  advan¬ 
tage:  the  waitress  has  serveid  her  turn;  the  mar¬ 
chioness  too  may  help  her.  She  informs  the  stem 
patriot  that  he  was  bom  on  her  father’s  estate ;  and 
that  they  were  friends  when  they  were  children. 
They  playeil  together  on  the  borders  of  the  forest 
near  the  chateau.  “Great  powers!”  thinks  the 

Catriot,  “  and  is  this  the  lovely  child  who  was  my 
oyish  idol  V  and  have  those  dear  white  hands 
washed  glasses?”  The  prayer  of  the  citoi/enne  is 
granted ;  and  the  patriot  has  fallen  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  a  ci-demnt.  Nor  is  the  ci-decani  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  mgged  virtues  of  the  citizen-gener¬ 
al  ;  of  the  deep,  passionate,  unselfish  nature  hidden 
beneath  the  rough  crust  of  saint  culollism.  If  not 
killed,  she  is  winged ;  if  not  hit  mortally,  she  is 
stricken.  She  offers  General  Huiiiliert  an  invitation 
to  a  reunion  at  Madame  Tallien’s  that  evening  — 
the  ex-marchioness  has  invited ;  the  general  is  about 
to  refuse — when  he  catches  a  glint  from  the  eyes 
of  the  ex-waitress,  and  accepts.  They  salute,  and 
the  citizen  conducts  the  clto;/enne  to  the  door. 

This  scene  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Brohan  acts 
to  the  life,  and  without  exaggeration  or  apparent 
effort.  It  is  in  the  artiste’s  manipulation  of  the  del¬ 
icate  shades  —  the  nuances  of  emotion,  character, 
and  manner  —  that  she  is  so  admirable.  At  one 
'moment  she  is  a  lady,  conscious  of  the  advantage 
of  her  birth ;  the  next,  she  is  conscious  that  she  is 
of  a  proscribed  race.  She  evokes  recollections  of 
the  past,  —  of  her  services  at  the  auberge,  of  her 
childhood,  of  her  widowhood,  of  her  former  state, 
her  present  defencelcssness,  —  and  all  this  is  not  act¬ 
ed,  not  spoken  of,  but  inferred  by  manner,  by  in¬ 
flection  of  voice,  and  expression  of  tace ;  and  through 
all,  a  dawning  love  of  the  man  she  is  addressing  is 
felt  and  understood,  though  not  expressed.  This  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  <]ualitics  of  the  dramatic  art  in 
which  the  French  e.xcel  us.  We  English  are  such 
downright  tmth-tellers,  that  we  reejuire  the  charac¬ 
ters  on  our  stage  to  make  a  plain  statement  of  their 
feelings.  Even  lago  tells  us  what  a  villain  he  is  in 
his  scmlotjuies.  If  a  young  lady  has  to  avow  a  reci¬ 
procity  of  feeling,  she  does  it  with  an  almost  brutal 
candor,  something  after  this  fashion,  — 

“Yes,  Edward!  I  love  you — I  adore  you!  and 
never  shall  this  heart  be  another’s !  ” 

Plain,  strmghtforward,  and  candid,  —  but  too  can¬ 
did  for  nature.  These  avowals  should  l>c  made  by 
expression  of  feature,  intonation,  and  those  thousand 
graces  tliat  women,  when  they  love,  know  how  to 
exploit  so  well. 

In  conclusion,  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Brohan  is 
a  great  “  widow.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
France  marriages  are  made  by  parents,  and  that 
mutual  inclination  is  no  part  of  toe  bargain.  It  is 


the  young  widow,  then,  who  feels,  thinks,  and  aeti 
for  herself;  who  has  some  knowle^e  the  worU  - 
who  has  travelled,  who  has  observed,  who 
friends,  tact,  social  consideration,  and  position  •  who 
is  rich,  and  can  afford  the  indulgence  of  her  affec- 
tions ;  who  is  not  above  treating  the  man  she  ha  i 
selected  as  a  good  second,  with  some  small  tnau-  I 
serie;  and  who,  thoi^h  she  will  not  abs^m^y 
“  propose  ”  herself,  will  force  a  proposal  fn»  j,  ^ 
timid  gentleman  unaccustomed  to  the  arts  of  nufti- 
monial  diplomacy.  | 

MADEMOISELLE  V'ICTORIA,  OF  THE  “  G>MXA8g* 
AND  THE  “  FRANIJAIS.”  I 

Mademoiselle  Madeline  Brohan  is  the  brillUnt  ' 
widow  of  comedy,  Mademoiselle  Victoria  is  the  len- 
timcntal  spinster,  in  maiden  meditation,  not  fancy 
free. 

A  pupil  of  Madame  Rose  Ciieri,  who  was  the  di¬ 
rectress  of  the  Gymnase,  in  the  best  days  of  the 
Gymnase,  Mademoiselle  Victoria,  though  leas  bril-  ' 
liant  than  her  instructress,  is  more  tender.  The 
pensive,  dreamy  eyes  convey  the  impression  of  an 
attachment  unfortunately  placed.  Young  ladies  in 
F rauce  are  not  allowed  the  same  unrestricted  fiee- 
dom  as  English  girls.  They  would  consider  it  an 
infraction  of  maidenly  dignity  to  show  the  smallest  ^ 
sign  of  susceptibility  or  preference.  'Phey  never  tell 
their  love,  but  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bad,  i 
&c.,  does  its  work.  The  peculiar  genius  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Victoria  will  be  best  described  by  sayinj  I 
that  she  suffers  uncomplainingly  ;  and  yet  her  whole  <1 
audience  are  conscious  of  every'  pang  she  feels.  In  1 
the  part  of  a  young  lady,  an  orphan  with  small 
means,  living  in  the  hou.se  of  a  rich  uncle,  and  de¬ 
votedly  attached  to  a  beau  cousin,  who  makes  her 
the  confidant  of  his  love  for  another,  she  would  be 
charming.  She  would  advise  her  cousin  how  to  win 
her  rival’s  heart,  and  strive  her  utmost  to  promote 
the  match,  though  all  the  time  she  knew  that  her 
cousin’s  marriage  would  be  her  death-warrant.  She 
would  make  friends  with  the  young  lady,  “  Edouard’s 
future,”  and  help  to  dress  her  hair  for  conquest  She 
would  pet  the  bride,  and  put  up  with  her  ill-humors. 
She  would  love  her  suffering,  and  suffer  for  her  , 
love ;  and  when  Iklouard  —  presuming  that  to  be 
the  name  of  the  beau  cousin  —  had  made  a  wife  of 
a  pretty,  brainless  little  milliner’s  lay-figure,  she — 
Mademoiselle  Victoria,  or  rather  the  part  that  she 
was  playing  —  would  die,  and  the  curtain  would  fall 
upon  the  piece,  and  the  entire  audience  would  exe¬ 
crate  the  blindness  of  stupid  Monsieur  Edouard. 

The  character  above  mentioned  is,  as  yet,  unwrit¬ 
ten;  but  one  of  Mademoiselle  Victoria’s  triumphs 
of  this  particular  sort  occurred  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Marguerite  was  young,  and  loved  a  young  , 
gentleman,  Marcel  by  name ;  but  Marcel  took  no  ^ 
notice  of  her ;  and  Marguerite  pined,  and  fell  sick,  j 
and  was  in  danger.  Her  friends,  fearing  for  h« 
life,  told  her  that  Marcel  loved  her,  and  had  their 
consent  to  marry  her.  Marcel  himself  arrived  most 
opportunely;  and  an  interview  ensued,  in  which 
Marcel  discovered  that  he  had,  unknown  to  himself, 
loved  Marguerite  from  the  first  moment  that  he  had 
seen  her.  Tlie  patient  rallies  surprisingly,  and  the 
doctor  is  more  convinced  than  ever  that  neither 
poppy  nor  niandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups 
of  the  East,  nor  any  other  drugs  to  be  found  in  the 
pharmacopoeia,  can  medicine  half  so  well  to  a  young 
lady  as  the  interchange  of  mutual  vows,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  pros[)ect  of  a  wreath  of  orange-blossoms. 
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'  Unfortunately,  the  roughness  of  the  course  of  true 
j  lore  is  proverbial.  She  is  told  by  a  venomous  old 
■  naiden  aunt  that  her  friends  have  only  been  deceiv- 
'  nirber'  that  they  have  humored  her  fancies  in  or- 
'  to  restore  her  to  health,  and  that  her  lover  hiiu- 
jelf  is  in  tlie  plot.  The  poison  is  swift.  The  fever 
returns ;  and  with  it  a  mental  exaltation  that  invites 
death.  She  is  at  the  window,  watching  the  falling 
ofthe  snow.  She  has  been  told  that,  in  her  critical 
i  to  take  cohl  would  be  her  death.  Well,  Mar- 
,  JO  longer  loves  her.  She  has  been  treated  like 
s  capricious  child,  lile  is  not  worth  having ;  then 
wek'ome  death !  She  deliberately  tears  off  a  jmr- 
tion  of  her  outer-clothing,  optms  the  wimlow,  stej* 
into  the  balcony,  and  exposes  her  bare  head  and 
jhouWers  to  the  wintry  storm. 

As  this  picture  may  be  too  terrible  for  the  excit- 
nbie  and  sympathetic,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Unreel  passes  by  in  a  carriage;  sees  his  beloved 
'  pelted  by  the  pitiless  snow ;  climlis  the  balcony,  and 
restores 'Marguerite  to  vital  heat  and  to  herself,  by 
the  united  means  of  love  and  a  fur  overt^oat. 

Whenever  an  artiste  makes  a  name,  several  fine 
I  old  fburcenturies-bottled  stock  anecdotes  are  brought 
to  light,  and  connected  with  his  or  her  name.  Who 
has  not  heanl  of  the  great  singer  who,  when  a  poor 
child,  was  sitting  on  a  docfstep,  nursing  a  younger 
sister,  and  singing  a  ballad  to  lull  the  babe  to  slum- 
:  her,  when  a  bishop  hapiiened  to  be  walking  by,  — 
bishops  so  otlen  walk,  —  and,  struck  with  the  melo¬ 
dy  of  the  child’s  voice,  stopped  and  spoke  to  her ; 
found  her  of  an  intelligence  beyond  her  years  and 
station;  had  musical  instruction  given  her;  and  so 
paved  her  way  to  the  Grand  Opera.  Then  there  is 
inotlicr  paragraph,  familiar  as  “  Enormous  Goose¬ 
berries  ”  and  “  Extraortlinary  Aerolites,”  which  re¬ 
lates  how  a  great  artist  was  in  his  or  her  carriage, 
when  he  or  she  saw  a  crowd  assembled  around  a 
party  of  street  mountebanks,  which  he  or  she  —  the 
,  pvat  artist  —  recognized  as  friends  of  childhood. 

To  leap  from  his  or  her  carriage,  —  to  recognize 
!  these  friends  of  childhood,  —  is  of  course  but  the 
work  of  a  moment.  To  sing,  or  act,  or  {taint  a  {tic- 
ture,  or  compose  an  opera,  or  to  give  a  proof  of 
their  genius,  is  the  work  of  a  second  moment ;  and 
,  to  go  round  with  the  hat  for  the  benefit  of  their 
•  childhood’s  friends  sulHcicntly  occupies  a  third. 
The  whole  thing  is  generous,  impulsive,  makes  a 
good  advertisement,  and  tells  well.  The  lact  of  the 
occurrence  cannot  be  doubted.  Folks  who  have 
risen  to  fame  and  fortune  are  invariably  eager  to 
j  find  out  the  lads  and  lasses  they  have  left  behind  them. 

The  following  little  anecdote,  however,  is  not 
manufactured,  but  is  true  as  it  is  charming  :  — 

Mademoiselle  Victoria  was  left  an  or{dian  at  an 
1  early  age,  and  was  adopted  by  a  workman  of  Ly- 
!  ons,  received  into  Ids  house,  fed,  clothed,  and  reared 
'  by  him.  La  petite  Victoria  hel|)ed  her  adopted 
!  father’s  scanty  means  by  finding  employment  in  the 
’  theatre.  It  was  a  very  few  francs  a  week,  but  it 
i  was  something.  One  day,  little  Victoria  heard  her 
'  &ther  express  a  wish  to  become  {iroprietor  of  a 
I  small  plot  of  land. 

I  “  Hein  I  Stomach  Blue !  But  that  I  wish  that  it 
i  were  mine  1  ”  said  the  ouvrier. 

!  “  Then  why  not  buy  it,  father?  ”  asked  little  Vic- 

i  toria. 

“  Why  not  buy  it,  little  mother  ?  ”  said  the  work¬ 
man.  “  Ah !  but  I  have  n’t  any  money.” 

“  But  you  have  some  sous,  father.” 

“Yes,  my  little,  some  sf>us;  but  not  enough  to 
buy  that  plot  of  land.” 


About  si.x  inonth.s  after,  la  (Mitite  Victoria  ran  to 
her  {>apa,  and,  giving  him  a  bagful  of  copfier,  said,  — 

“  Now,  [lapa !  there  are  enough  sous  to  buy  the 
little  plot  with !  ” 

“  Where  do  these  come  from  ?  ”  asked  the  aston¬ 
ished  workman. 

“  Instciul  of  going  to  the  theatre  at  night  and 
morning  by  the  bridge  that  it  costs  a  sou  to  cross 
each  time,  I  walked  round  to  the  farther  bridge,  and 
saved  the  sous,  and  there  they  are,  pa|)a  !  ” 

It  was  a  terrible  disap(xiiutment  to  the  bttle  Vic¬ 
toria  to  learn  that  even  the  accumulation  of  six 
months  was  insulKcicnt  for  the  coveted  land.  Years 
after,  when  she  was  an  acknowledged  actress,  she 
visited  Lyons,  found  out  her  adopted  lather,  and 

E resented  him  with  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate  he 
ad  longed  for  all  his  life. 

Mademoiselle  Victoria’s  most  recent  triumphs 
have  been  in  the  dramas  and  comedies  of  Piccolino, 

“  Lcs  Ganaches,”  “  Le  Demon  de  Jeu,”  “  Un  Maison 
sans  Enfants,”  and  “  L’Q'hllet  Blanc.”  She  is  now 
a  societaire  of  the  Theatre  Fran<,‘ais,  and  the  wife  of 
Alonsieur  Lafontaine  (also  of  the  Fran9ais),  to  whom 
she  had  been  engaged  for  many  years. 

MADKMOISELLE  .MASSIX,  OK  THE  “  PALAIS 
BOYAL.” 

If  the  sort  of  lady  {iresented  to  us  on  the  st^e 
by  Alademobelle  Aladeline  Brohan  would  make 
an  admirable  ambassadress.  Mademoiselle  Victoria 
would  make  home  happy  with  love  in  a  cottage, 
with  few  other  appliances  than  a  small  library  and 
a  jiearl  of  a  baby.  Mademoiselle  Massin,  of  the 
Palais  Iloyal,  is  a  channante  Jeune  personae  of  a 
totally  different  sort.  She  is  blonde,  —  and  very 
blonde,  with  hair  the  color  of  that  {lortion  of  a  loaf 
which  is  called  kissing-crust.  She  is  mujnonne  to 
distraction,  and  has  a  thousand  and  one  gracious, 
captivating  little  ways,  as  attractive  as  they  are  in¬ 
describable.  She  is  tall,  too,  is  Mademoiselle  Mas- 
sin,  and  in  general  ap{iearance  looks  an  ingenue  to 
{lerfection,  —  and  particularly  the  ingenue  in  crisp 
muslin,  jieculiar  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  TheiUre  ^ 
du  Palais  Royal,  who  has  a  papa  and  a  mamma,  to 
whom  she  yields  implicit  obedience,  —  an  obedience 
that  would  be  angelic,  if  it  were  not  mechanical. 
The  Palais  Royal  ingenue  is  the  dearest  little  doll 
in  the  world ;  she  answers,  “  Oui,  raou  pa[>a,”  and 
Oui,  maman,”  like  a  poupe'e  a  vingt  francs.  She 
receives  her  future  husband  with  antarctic  {xUitoness. 
She  is  ready  to  marry  anybody,  presented  b-y  papa 
or  manuiia.  Will  she  be  the  wife  of  Jules,  —  “Oui, 
papa”;  or  of  Alphonse,  —  “Oui,  jiapa”;  or  of  Le 
Commandant  Cesar,  —  “  Oui,  papa.”  The  pretty 
face  and  the  fresh  toilette  have  no  preference. 

Not  that  Mademoiselle  Alassin  is  such  a  piece  of 
still  life.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  gay,  vivacious, 
sprightly,  and  espi'egle.  Given  a  gentleman  without 
any  very  deep  feeling,  or  sentiment,  or  eamestneas, 
and  fond  of  amusement,  —  and  many  Frenchmen 
are  of  that  particular  tem{)erament,  —  and  the  young 
personage  Mademoiselle  Ma^in  creates  upon  the 
stage  would  be  the  very  wife  for  him.  They  could 
breakfast  together  at  a  cafe  in  the  morning :  and 
madamc  would  be  complaisance  and  good-humor 
themselves.  She  would  ride  down  to  the  Bois ;  she 
would  dine  enjoyably ;  and,  {lerhaps,  after  dinner 
she  would  take  a  cigarette  :  why  were  we  sent  into 
this  world,  but  to  M  gay  ?  After  the  cigarette,  a 
slumber,  —  ever  so  little  bit  of  a  slumber ;  the  kind 
of  slumber  that  is  to  a  sleep  as  a  cigarette  to  a  meer- 
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scUauin.  Then  to  dress  a^ain,  and  a  bal  —  occa¬ 
sionally  a  bal  masque  —  which  is  a  joy  forever ;  an<l  a 
costume  de  fanlaide  (res  chic.  Hapiiy  would  be  that 
husband,  gilled  with  a  fine  eye  lor  bonnets,  who  was 
blessed  with  such  a  wife.  Conceive  the  happy  man, 
arrayed  in  morning-jacket  and  easy  slip|K*.rs,  sipping 
a  small  cup  of  fragrant  coffee,  and  resolving  in  that 
airy  receptacle  which  he  believes  to  be  his  mind, 
what  dishes  he  shall  cat  tor  bn;akfast.  To  him  en¬ 
ters  Julie,  the  beloved  of  his  waistcoat.  On  Julie’s 
pretty  head  is  a  milky  bonnet,  —  the  work  of  taste¬ 
ful  fairies.  Does  Auguste  love  the  bonnet? — Au¬ 
guste  does  love  the  bonnet.  And  the  ribbons  ?  — 
And  the  ribbons.  And  there  is  another  bonnet  too, 
—  will  Auguste  see  that  ?  —  Auguste  will  see  it. 
He  is  charmed  and  ravished  by  it.  She  is  gentille ! 
she  is  ado-r-r-r-r-able  !  and  they  will  have  trulfled 
partridge  for  breakfast,  and  salmon  with  lemon  sauce, 
and  red  currants,  and  iced  cream.  And  what  is  this 
world  without  love  and  simple  pleasures,  and  the 
union  of  two  Ibnd  hearts,  and  the  Ofiera  Comiciue, 
and  life  “  «  /o  meringue  a  la  creme  ”  ? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  marriage  of  Julie  and 
Alphonse  would  be  a  trifle  frivolous,  and  would  pall 
after  the  age  of  forty. 

Gentlemen  bachelors,  it  is  for  you  to  declare 
which  sort  of  (Jueen  of  Hearts  wouhl  lie  most  sooth¬ 
ing  to  your  ambition,  sentiment,  and  comfort,  — 
the  majestic,  regal  ruby,  the  patient,  gentle,  domes¬ 
tic  hcartrwarmer,  or  the  tempting,  brilliant  little 
bonbon. 

IS  RIGHT  ALSO  MIGHT  IN  AMERICA? 

Ik  the  governing  cla.<!s  of  Great  Britain  about  to 
make  another  American  blunder  ?  It  looks  like  it, 
if  we  may  judge  from  symptoms  to  lie  observed  both 
in  the  press  and  in  society  identical  with  those 
which  apiiearcil  in  18fi0  and  1861.  In  every  com¬ 
ment  ujMjn  this  quaiTel  between  the  President  and 
Congress,  there  is  the  same  ferocity  of  prejudice  on 
the  side  of  the  South,  the  same  disposition  to  ap¬ 
plaud  its  leaders,  the  same  refusal  to  look  beyond 
the  narrowest  legal  issues  tor  the  principles  of  the 
struggle.  Above  all,  there  is  the  same  inability  to 
look  the  facts  of  the  matter  in  the  face,  to  discern 
where  power  really  lies,  to  reckon  up  forces,  or  cal¬ 
culate,  as  men  would  calculate  in  any  European 
contest,  to  which  side  the  probabilities  incline. 
Names  have  changed  since  1861,  but  everything 
else  remains  as  unaltered  as  if  all  English  publicists 
were  Stuarts  or  Bourbons,  equally  unable  to  learn 
and  to  foi^et.  All  that  was  said  of  the  Soiitli  is  now 
said  of  the  “  great  Democratic  party,”  Mr.  .Johnson 
is  exalted  instead  of  Mr.  Davis,  General  Sherman 
has  taken  —  we  suspect  without  his  own  consent  — 
the  place  of  General  Beauregard,  and  the  calumnies 
once  heapcil  upon  “  the  North  ”  are  now  spattered 
over  “  the  Radical  fanatics,”  that  is,  the  majority  of 
Northern  men.  The  cause  at  stake  is  forgotten  in 
silly  gossip  about  the  follies  of  those  who  defend  it, 
every  outrage  committed  by  Democrats  is  blankly 
denied,  every  helise  committed  by  Radicals  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  pictorial  coloring  and  imaginary  additions. 
Above  all,  the  ancient  “  constitutional  ”  ai'guments 
are  refurnished,  and  anybody  who  ventures  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  true  quarrel  is  between  ideas  whi^ 
cannot  be  equally  triumphant,  slavery  and  freedom, 
privilege  and  equalitv,  caste  and  Christianity,  is 
beaten  down  under  a  hail  of  puerile  legalities  about 
Conventions  and  Legislatures,  and  the  divine  right 
of  white  majorities  everywhere  except  in  ^w 


England  to  do  what  seems  pleasant  in  tlieir  omi 
eyes. 

Opponents  are  deafened  in  1866  with  chittei 
about  i, legal  Legislatures,  just  as  they  were  deafewd 
in  1860  with  talk  about  State  sovereignty  and  tla> 
pro-slavery  clauses.  Our  correspondent  “  Palmet. 
to  ”  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  revival  of 
the  old  spirit.  As  Soiitheni  in  feeling  as  if  he 
been  born  among  the  trees  whose  name  he  adontj 
for  his  signature,  he  perceives  instinctively  that  the 
recent  riot  at  New  Orleans  was  the  consequence  of 
an  outbreak  of  Southern  leeling,  and  grows  white  at 
the  lips  with  anybody  who  thinks  that  the  right  was 
with  the  Northerners,  talks  about  tnith  as  if  it  were  '• 
iuqiossible  that  an  honest  man  should  think  hh  ' 
ideas  utterly  bad,  and  of  course  jiroves  to  demon-  ' 
stration  that  the  killing  of  citizens  who  happen  to 
believe  that  a  colored  man  has  rights  as  well  aa  a 
blanched  one,  hy  a  local  police  armed  with  revolv¬ 
ers  lor  the  occasion,  aided  by  a  frantic  mob,  was  a 
thoroughly  legal  and  “  constitutional  ”  proceeding. 

VVe  have  answered  his  “point”  elsewhere,  but  it  b 
really  wa.stc  of  time  and  trouble,  for  the  real  ides  in 
his  head,  or  rather  the  true  feeling  in  his  heart,  it 
precisely  the  one  upon  which  we  base  our  whole  are 
gunient  in  disjiroof  of  his  .assertions.  He  believes 
that  if  the  reign  of  legality  were  restored  in  the 
South,  that  is,  if  the  State  conventions  and  legisla¬ 
tures  were  really  elected  by  the  white  majority,  the 
reign  of  the  Radicals  would  be  over ;  and  so  do  we, 
and  it  is  therefore  that  wo  believe  a  renewal  of 
the  war  so  completely'  within  the  range  of  polit¬ 
ical  prob, abilities,  and  ilr.  .Tohnson  so  false  to  the 
nation  that  elected  him.  It  is  because  men  like 
him,  SoutheiTiers  only  in  sympathy,  lielieve  that 
“  illegal  assemblies,”  if  they  happen  to  be  in  favor 
of  freedom,  ought  to  be  put  down  by  military 
force,  that  we  expt*ct  to  see  Southerners  far  more 
impassioned  than  himself  ultimately  exert  tliat 
force. 

The  Convention  of  Louisiana,  admitting  all  our 
correspondent’s  legalities  to  lie  strictly  correct,  wa* 
one  of  two  things,  —  either  a  convention,  as  it 
claimed  to  be,  and  therefore  the  supreme  legislature 
of  the  State  for  certain  purposes,  or  a  debating-elub,  ' 
engaged  in  discussions  highly'  approved  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  North.  In  the  former  case  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  the  ilelegates,  either  by  police  or  by  towns¬ 
people,  was  simply  a  revolt,  and  the  President’s  ore  , 
der  directing  the  military  to  aid  in  suppressing  it  , 
was  a  coup  (VAat  directed  against  freedom ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  attack  was  a  furious  outrage,  in 
which  the  President  openly  sympathized  because  it  ; 
was  an  outrage  directeil  against  free-soilers.  Now,  | 
the  free-soilers  of  Ixiuisiana,  be  they  only  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  the  population  of  the  State,  represent 
the  cause  for  which  the  war  was  fought,  anti  in  de¬ 
claring  his  hostility'  to  them  the  President  declares 
his  hostility  to  their  cause,  that  is,  to  the  policy 
which  the  American  nation,  after  an  unp<aralleled 
struggle,  has  interwoven  with  its  Constitution.  In 
reality  the  delegates  murdered  represented  the  ma¬ 
jority  even  in  Ivouisi.ana,  the  law  having  formally 
registered  the  citizenship  of  the  colored  jwpulation,  | 
but  we  are  careless  to  jiress  that  argument.  If  the 
delegates  were  self-elected,  they  would  still  have  been 
representatives  of  freedom  as  against  slavery,  and  as 
such  they  were  attacked  by  the  police  and  the  towns-  : 
people  and  defended  by  the  negroes,  and  as  such 
Mr.  Johnson  ordered  the  military  to  assist  in  putting 
them  down.  Where  is  the  law,  if  we  are  to  be  le¬ 
gal,  which  authorizes  the  President  to  suppress  an 
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^mbly  bv  the  bayonet  because  it  has  called  itself 
I  gny  title  whatsoever  ?  The  Pivsident  ordereil 
tte  meeting  to  be  put  down  because  he  consitlereil 
;  is  tone  otl’ensive  to  his  jxjlicj’.  If  Mr.  Johnson  can 
carrv  out  his  design,  the  military  force  of  the  Union 
i  jj  to  be  employed  to  suppress  “  projiagandist  alwli- 
I  uonism.”  'Ve  purposely  use  those  two  words,  in 
I  opposition  to  all  the  convictions  we  entertain,  in 
!  or^  that  the  case  iiiaj'  lx;  stated  in  the  way 
’  moot  pleasant  to  men  like  “Palmetto,”  and  our 
I  question  to-day  is,  can  propagandist  abolitionism, 

I  j.  e.  the  right  to  teach  and  establish  alisolute 
i  lec^  eipiality,  be  suppressed  in  America  by  the 
I  sword? 

I  This  is  the  blunder  Englishmen,  as  we  conceive, 

!  arc  once  more  going  to  make,  the  blunder  which 
■  lias  already  piwluced  such  disastraus  elfects. 
i  Blinded  by  a  prejudice  against  color  which  in  its 
[  strength  and  permanence  is  to  cool  reasoners 
I  scarcely  intelligible,  they  could  not  see  tlie  most 
!  brutal  facts  of  the  old  war,  could  not  perceive  that, 

I  apart  from  justice,  and  morality,  and  Providence  alto- 
!  gether,  twenty  millions  of  people  earnest  enough  to 
!  send  their  male  ]K)pulation  into  the  held  must  inevi- 
[  tablv  beat  eight  millions  of  the  same  race,  anil  they 
are  blind  to  the  same  facts  now.  They  hear  that 
Democrats  carry  this  and  that  elei'tion,  that  State 
li^'islatures  are  elected  wholly  of  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers,  tliat  the  Irish  are  with  the  President,  that 
even  Congress  contained  representatives  ready  to 
supprt  his  jKilicy,  that  his  opjionents  are  silly  jjer- 
sons,  and  that  lladicals  are  very  much  hated,  and 
they  think  that,  strong  man  as  he  clearly  is,  and  ar¬ 
mored  in  prerogative,  he  must  defeat  a  mere  House 
of  Commons  guided  by'  ideologues,  and  (capable  in 
an  hour  of  sujireme  excitement  of  voting  an  im¬ 
mense  increase  to  its  own  salary.  Very  likely,  if 
tlie  parties  to  the  contest  were  as  the  Timex  and 
Telegraph  describe  them,  he  would  defeat  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  and  certainly  we  should  raise  no  dirge 
over  their  fall.  With  all  the  will  in  the  world,  with 
a  profound  sense  that  they  are,  unconsciously  even 
to  themselves,  the  vanguard  of  the  only  cau.se  worth 
a  fidelity  even  unto  slaying,  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  sympathize  with  the  majority  of  Congress,  with 
men  who  imjiort  into  the  grandest  of  earthly  strug¬ 
gles  the  meanest  of  petty  trickeries.  But  Mr. 
Johnson  does  not  hapjien  to  be  fighting  Congress, 
but  a  foe  of  a  very  ditierent  stamp,  —  the  foe  which 
has  already  defe.ated  a  man  probably  greater  than 
himself,  backed  by  allies  undoubtedly  stronger  than 
any  he  is  at  all  likely  to  secure,  —  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

The  freeholders  of  the  North,  seventeen  millions 
of  them,  the  one  solid  jxiwer  within  the  Union, 
fought  out  the  terrible  struggle  of  four  years,  at 
first  incidentally  and  then  consciously,  in  onler  that 
propagandist  aliolition  should  have  free  eourse  with¬ 
in  the  United  States,  .and  rather  than  surrender 
that  object  they  will  fight  it  out  again.  From  the 
day  when  they  clearly  pereeive  tiiat  the  President 
intends  that  this  result  of  the  war  shall  lie  thrown 
away,  that  the  South  shall  build  up  its  own  civiliz.a- 
tion  on  a  basis  hostile  to  the  civilization  of  the 
North,  they  will  at  once  become  an  organized  mass, 
before  whose  steady  advance  the  President  and  his 
allies  will  be  as  powerless  as  a  dike  before  a  stonn 
wave.  That  they  will  be  very  slow  to  perceive  the 
truth  is  exceedingly  probable.  Masses  of  agricul¬ 
tural  persons  living  on  their  own  farms  are  always 
slow,  and  Americans,  penetrated  from  birth  with  an 
idea  of  their  future,  are  the  most  sanguine  of  man¬ 


kind  ;  but  from  the  day  they'  do  pereeive  it  the 
country'  will  be  divided,  as  in  18«1,  into  two  camjis, 
of  which  one  will  contain  twenty  millions  of  brave 
men,  this  time  accustomed  to  anus  and  organization, 
this  time  fully  conscious  of  the  end  to  lie  reaehed, 
rich,  educated,  and  flushed  with  victory;  and  the 
other,  some  seven  millions,  equally  brave,  but  jioor, 
exhausted  with  battle,  and  conscious  of  a  certainty 
of  their  own  ultimate  defeat.  What  has  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  trust  in  that  the  original  Seceders  had  not  ? 
His  own  genius?  It  is  not  greater  than  that  of  Mr. 
Davis.  The  South,  which,  says  a  democratic  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Timex,  is  ranging  itself  like  a  wall 
behind  him  ?  The  .South  is  not  stronger  than  it 
was  ill  18G1,  for  if  it  has  gained  Kentucky,  which 
then  stooil  neutral,  it  has  lost  the  youth  of  Vir- 
gini.'v.  The  Bonier  States?  Apart  from  Ken¬ 
tucky',  they  arc,  what  they  always  have  been,  reser¬ 
voirs  of  partisans  for  either  side,  the  Southern  one 
being  the  more  e.\haustt“d.  The  Democratic,  party  ? 
It  is  no  stronger  wheij  the  test  of  actual  battle  is 
applied  than  it  was  in  18G1,  when  its  organ,  in 
the  centre  of  its  own  stronghold,  purchased  exist¬ 
ence  by  a  sudden  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  its 
enemies. 

New  England  is  as  determined  as  ever,  and  New 
England  is  the  brain  of  the  Union;  the  West  is  as 
free-soil  as  ever,  and  the  West  is  the  Ixaly'  of  the 
nation.  The  lUadicals  would  within  .a  week  from 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle  be  again  the 
North,  and  the  North  is  in  America  irresistible,  if 
only'  because  it  receives  every  year  an  army  of  emi¬ 
grants  whicli  must  fill  up  anp'  vacancies  in  the  field, 
'riie  Radicals  have  no  organization,  we  shall  be  told, 
but  in  18G0  the  little  oi^anization  existing  was  in 
Southern  hands.  They  liave  no  leaslers,  but  how 
many'  had  they  when  Lincoln  was  distrusted  as  a 
man  who  had  p.'issed  through  Baltimore  in  disguise  ? 
Tlie  President  controls  the  army?  He  has  him¬ 
self  decreed  its  reduction  to  less  than  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men.  He  commands  the  navy  ?  Just  so  long 
as  the  navy,  now  olficered  bv  Northerners,  con¬ 
ceives  itself  liound  to  obey,  lie  has  the  control  of 
Washington  ?  Possibly,  but  Chicago  is  a  much 
more  fitting  centi'c  of  jKilitical  action.  He  has  the 
picstige  of  a  jiosition  consecrated  by  a  hundred 
years  of  custom,  by'  a  constitution  which  seems  to 
Americans  almost  divine,  by  the  habitual  reverence 
of  three  generations  ?  And  so  has  Congress,  and 
while  Congress  has  the  legal  jiowcr  of  inqK'aching 
him,  he  has  not  the  legal  {lower  of  proscribing  Con¬ 
gress.  One  advantage  we  concede  to  him,  —  he 
possesses  Mr.  Sewanl,  the  statesman  who,  when  tlie 
Revolution  liegan,  declared  it  would  end  in  ninety 
days,  and  who,  now  that  its  fourth  act  has  closed, 
cannot  see,  cannot  even  guess,  whither  the  plot  of 
the  drama  tends,  luvs  not,  we  verily  believe,  .a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  twenty  millions  of  freemen  did  not  fight 
to  the  death  in  oiiicr  that  their  defe.ated  foes  should 
be  constitutionally  admitted  to  govern  them.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  cause,  or  the  energy  it  has' al¬ 
ways  lent  to  men  willing  to  die  on  its  ^half,  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  congeries  of  forces  which  philosophers  de¬ 
fine  in  the  phrase  the  “  spirit  of  the  age,”  nothing 
even  of  our  own  Ixlief  that  there  is  power  in  right. 
We  simply  state  the  brutal  fact,  that  force,  the  force 
which  wins  on  battle-fields,  is  against  the  President, 
and  entreat  Englishmen  not  rendered  insane  by 
prejudice  to  pause  and  reflect,  before  for  the  second 
time  they  widen  the  gulf  between  them  and  the 
only  race  to  whom  in  the  hour  of  c.xtremity  they 
could  turn  for  aid. 
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“CALLING  A  SPADE  A  SHOVEL.” 

To  call  a  spade  a  spade  is  a  current  expression 
for  a  firee  and  outspoken  honesty  of  language. 
Whether  that  useful  agricultural  engine  has  Ixjen 
considered  too  homely  to  be  spoken  of  in  polite  so¬ 
ciety  without  a  periphrasis,  or  whether  there  is  a 
more  recondite  allusion  to  the  spades  on  playing- 
cards,  we  cannot  say.  About  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  there  is  no  doubt.  Eijually  beyond  doubt 
IS  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sort  of  apologetic  expression 
for  frankness  in  an  unattractive  form.  It  is  the  de¬ 
fence  put  forward  by  a  “  plain  man  ”  for  the  disa¬ 
greeable  truths  which  he  utters.  We  may  suppose 
an  imprudent  engagement  to  have  been  contracted 
between  two  fond  but  penniless  young  cn'atures, 
who  have  everj-thing  tc  bless  them  except  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  having  enough  to  marry  on.  Yet  to  most  of 
the  members  of  either  family  there  is  an  indesciiba- 
ble  charm  about  this  betrothal ;  everything  is  sweet 
and  hopt^ful,  and  couleitr  thfose.  About  this  time. 
Uncle  John,  of  mature  years,  appears  upon  the 
scene,  and  blows  away  in  an  instant  all  the  rosy 
mists,  and  is  absolutely  proof  against  the  indescriba¬ 
ble  charm.  He  jirobably  begins  with  an  attack  up¬ 
on  the  girl’s  mother.  “  I  don’t  know  what  you  call 
all  this ;  for  iny  p.art,  I ’m  a  plain  man  who  calls  a 
spade  a  spade,  and  I  call  it  utter  nonsense,  a  piece 
of  tomfoolery  that  will  end  in  the  workhouse  if  it 
goes  on.”  Probably,  in  a  financial  and  economical 
point  of  view.  Uncle  John  is  perfectly  right ;  but  it 
IS  also  evident  that  he  plumes  himself  upon  never 
mincing  matters,  especially  if  they  are  unpleasant  to 
hear,  and  can  be  unsparingly  stated ;  anil  this  habit 
he  defends  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  which  we  have 
put  into  his  mouth.  AVe  wish  it  to  be  understooil 
from  the  title  of  this  paper  that  there  is  also  a  very 
exaggerated  side  to  this  propensity.  We  may  make 
our  disagreeable  truth  so  unnecessarily  disagreeable 
that  at  last  it  passes  out  of  the  region  of  truths  alto¬ 
gether;  it  has  been  so  blackened  that  its  original 
outline  is  lost  This  may  be  described  as  “  c.alling 
a  spade  a  shovel  ” :  understanding  by  the  spade  a 
homely  yet  not  undignified  article,  while  the  shovel 
is  regarded  as  only  superficially  resembling  a  spade, 
being  really  of  a  low  and  proletarian  character, 
acquainted  with  ashes  and  coal-cellars  and  dirt 
generally. 

It  is  very  unchristian  to  call  a  spade  a  shovel,  as, 
under  some  circumstances,  it  is  uncharitable  to  in¬ 
sist  on  and  make  a  point  of  the  identity  of  the  spade, 
and  yet  it  is  very  often  done.  Some  people  always 
delight  in  describing  the  conduct  of  their  neighbors 
in  terms  so  intensely  strong,  that  we  are  only  saveii 
from  being  entirely  misled  by  our  acting  uncon¬ 
sciously  upon  our  experience,  and  making  a  neces¬ 
sary  deduction  from  the  strength  of  the  expressions. 
We  have  to  reduce  the  shovel  back  again  to  the 
spade.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide-spread  desire  to 
secure  the  very  strongest  langut^ie  in  describing  the 
actions  and  motives  of  jieople.  AVe  well  remember 
a  French  master,  of  a  somewhat  irritable  temper, 
who,  when  worried  by  some  piece  of  school-boy  non¬ 
sense,  used  to  burst  forth  into  what  would  have  been 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  but  his  English  failing  him  when 
he  wanted  it  most,  he  summed  it  .all  up  in  saying, 
“  My  fellow,  vour  conduct  is  tremendous ;  there  is 
no  name  for  it !  ”  And  one  finds  a  most  humiliat¬ 
ing  illustration  of  the  same  desire,  if  one  listens  for 
two  minutes  to  the  conversation  of  some  of  our 
“  roughs.”  Furnished  with  a  most  limited  voc-abu- 
lary,  and  penetrated  with  the  wish  to  “  pitch  it  very 


strong,”  they  are  reduced  to  the  permutations  and  ’ 
combinations  of  something  leas  than  half  a  do*en 
words,  which  certainly  may  affonl  them  the  safis. 
faction  of  belonging  to  the  verj'  lowest  type  of  shov¬ 
el,  but  which  are  almost  laughable,  if  they  were  not 
so  vile,  from  their  utter  incongruity  with  the  iob. 
jects  to  which  they  are  applieil. 

Setting  aside  all  other  considerations,  it  is  very 
false  economy  to  exhaust  our  strong  words  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  spade,  for  it  leaves  us  as  it  were  withoot 
suitable  animiinition  when  we  really  have  to  direct 
an  attack  upon  a  shovel ;  yet  this  is  constantly  be-  ' 
ing  done  by  all  cl.aases  of  society.  It  may  be  hon¬ 
estly  asked  whether  serious  harm  is  not  often  done 
to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  by  the  iinspu-. 
ing  language  of  well-intentioned  persons  directed 
against  things  which  they  individually  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of.  FaiUng  to  distinguish  between  the  use 
and  abuse  of  things,  such  jiersons  describe  actions 
or  pursuits,  which  are  xe  innocent  enough,  as  , 
grossly  sinful  and  abominable.  To  some  it  is  inex¬ 
pressibly  soothing  to  level  the  most  unsparing  anath¬ 
emas  at  things  which  are  unattractive  to  tlieni.setres, 
and  which  they  think  ought  for  that  rea.son  to  be 
unattractive  if  not  actually  rejiellent  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  the  unfortunate  result  is  that 
much  undeserved  discredit  is  thrown  upon  the  kind¬ 
ly  warnings  and  friendly  words  of  the  laige-liearted 
and  sincere,  because  the  exaggerated  censure  of 
these  stern  moralists  makes  people  suspicions  of  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  atlvice.  You  may  call  a  glass 
of  wine  deadly  poison,  and  you  may  designate  a  liall-  , 
room  as  the  haunt  of  sin,  but  that  will  not  pn  vent  , 
others  from  being  greatly  benefited  by  half  a  pint  of  j 
dry  sherry,  or  from  spending  an  agreeable  evening  ; 
at  a  ball.  Of  course  the  oiHiim  llwologictim  is  pro¬ 
verbial  for  its  intensity,  and  much  harm  is  done  in 
that  department  too  by  the  spiteful  substitution  of 
the  shovel  for  the  spaile.  Leaving  out  the  question  > 
of  the  jiersonal  treatment  of  theological  opjionents  , 
and  the  hard  wonls  uttered  about  them,  one  is  some¬ 
times  aghast  at  the  language  which  is  used  abont  ' 
some  book  with  the  tenets  of  which  the  speaker  does 
not  agree.  Nothing  is  fairer  than  to  sift  every’  book 
thoroughly,  to  compare,  to  refute,  to  expose,  but 
hardly  anything  can  ever  justify  vituperation.  And  ; 
nothing  could  justify  an  expression  used  the  other  i 
day  in  a  public  meeting,  where  a  theological  work  ' 
that  counts  many  enemies  and  many  friends  was 
described  in  wonls  which  implied  it  wa.s  dictated  by  \ 
the  Devil.  A  little  more  of  this  would  bring  us  : 
down  by  rapid  strides  to  the  emphatic  language  of  i 
the  “  roughs  ”  which  we  saw  reason  to  disapprove  of. 

The  thought  has  often  struck  us,  that  there  is  no 
more  notable  case  of  calling  spades  shovels  than  in 
the  language  in  which  old  maids  describe  the  habits 
of  young  men.  AVe  are  far  from  wishing,  and  far 
unfortunately  from  being  able,  to  justify  all  their 
habits ;  but  it  may'  be  supposed  jiossible  to  reckon 
even  among  lively  young  men  not  only  bail  and 
indifferent,  but  good  as  well ;  and  it  will  hanllj'  be 
denied,  that  of  the  various  pursuits  which  attract 
them  some  are  bad  and  some  good,  and  some 
merely  silly.  But  the  majority  of  old  maids  have 
no  such  lenient  scale.  Thirty  years  ago  they  were 
no  doubt  foolishly  lenient,  and  what  was  silly  may 
have  been  thought  fine,  and  even  what  was  bad  was 
very  lightly  sentenced,  though  that  was  their  igno¬ 
rance.  But  when  they  have  reached  that  climax 
which  gives  us  the  undesirable  permission  to  call 
them  “  old  maids,”  it  seems  as  if  their  view  of  the 
young  male  population  had  taken  as  complete  a 
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,  tom  as  their  own  estate.  It  takes  very  little  to 
them  call  a  lively  youii"  man  a  “  profligate  ” 
or  a  “  reprobate  ” ;  if  he  plays  a  game  of  whist,  he  is 
0  raniHer ;  and  if  he  comes  home  rather  late,  he  is 
awiething  worse  still.  To  hear  some  of  them  talk, 

‘  one  wonhl  think  that  young  men  spent  the  whok>  of 
j  their  tiine,  not  in  breaking  only,  but  actually  piil- 
!  rerizing,  the  Ten  Commandments.  Many  may  re- 
,  Bember,  as  they  read  this,  several  happy  exceptions 
to  tlie  rule  among  their  maiden  laily  friends,  but  we 
i  be  snrpriseil  if  the  exceptions  should  prove 
!  oble  to  disprove  the  general  rule  of  the  view  cx- 
pitMed  by  a  real  old  maid  alx>nt  young  men. 

But  hanlly  a  day  passes  that  wc  are  not  tempte<l 
into  the  committal  of  this  sort  of  exaggeration  by 
the  wholesale  manner  in  which  we  use  the  superla¬ 
tive  degree  of  comparison  in  all  our  adjectives.  Su¬ 
perlatives  arc  dangerous  things.  A  man  once  wrote 
to  his  wife,  “  ^ly  dearest  Maria  ” ;  and  by  return 
i  of  post  he  receive<l  the  cold  reply,  “  Permit  me  to 
correct  either  your  grammar  or  your  morality.  Prav 
who^re  your  other  dear  Marias?”  Under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  that  severe  monitress  we  might  learn  to  pnine 
our  exuberances.  But,  as  it  is,  do  we  not  s,ay  twen¬ 
ty  times  in  the  week,  “  It’s  the  most  shocking  thing 
i  I  ever  heanl  of,”  or  “  It ’s  the  grossest  swindle  that 
has  ever  been  perpetrated,”  and  although  th<‘n>  was 
,  t  good  deal  to  be  sai«l  about  tlie  collapse  of  that 
company  in  which  we  had  embarked  our  money,  it 
is  too  goo<l  to  be  true  that  it  should  Iw  the  grossest 
swindle  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  In  ptiblic 
'  life  there  are  certain  restrictions  aiwut  what  we  say, 

■  and  still  more  stringent  ones  about  what  we  ■write ; 

but  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  wc  think  that  an 
,  American  orator,  and  espc<*ially  a  Fenian  partisan, 
is  as  e.xulierant  as  anything  we  could  wisli  to  see, 
i  and  certainly  not  a  little  of  his  exuberance  is  e.x- 
pende<l  in  calling  spades  shovels. 

;  The  interchange  of  amenities  Ixdween  the  various 
I  journals  of  the  day  has  passed  out  of  that  stage 
I  which  Mr. "Dickens  immortalized  in  the  encountei's 
!  between  the  Eatam^wUl  Iniieprnilent  and  G'’zetle; 
but  though  caution  has  been  taught  anil  ik  ieney 
enforceil,  still  human  nature  has  not  changetl,  and 
we  may  be  sometimes  amused  to  wateh  how  a  [laper 
finds  the  means  of  abusing  the  statements  of  a  con- 
!  temporary,  and  calling  haril  names  by  implication. 
For  instance,  we  have  got  very  subtle  in  the  use  of 
language,  and  when  we  dare  not  sfiy,  “  This  spade 
,  is  a  shovel,”  wc  might  say,  “  If  any  one  told  us  this 
I  spade  was  a  shovel,  we  should  understand  what  he 
j  meant.”  But,  although  wc  hear  no  inoi-e  the  trum- 
!  pet  tongue  of  the  Eatanswill  journals,  we  .lo  not 
I  feel  sure  that  we  have  outlived  the  day  of  .anotiier 
\  great  master  of  the  art  of  calling  a  spade  a  shovel. 

^  It  must  often  be  an  astonishment  to  a  man  to  in- 

r't  the  picture  of  himself  which  the  counsel  for 
prosecution  lays  iHjforc  “  a  contemplative  jurj' 
j  of  his  civilized  countrymen.”  He  must  feel  min- 
!  glcd  interest  and  indignation  to  hear  his  conduct 
I  designated  as  dastanlly  or  atrocious,  when  he  is  real¬ 
ly  more  sinned  against  tlian  sinning,  .and  to  watidi  the 
I  ingenuity  with  which  his  actions  are  made  to  we.ar 
I  the  most  suspicions  colors,  and  motives  of  the  worst 
j  kind  suggested  for  them.  And  wc  often  find  that 
I  the  process  of  summing-up  consists  in  reducing  once 
I  more  the  shovel  to  the  spade.  But  the  “  contem- 

Elativc  ”  jury  also  must  by  this  have  learned  to 
now  the  note  and  be  ready  to  sot  it  in  a  lower 
key ;  for,  although  Sergeant  Buzfuz  has  become  al- 
ntost  an  impossible  character,  and  his  wild  flights  of 
rhetoric  are  not  the  customary  sounds  heard  in  our 


law  courts,  the  system  of  forensic  defamation  stiH 
lives  and  still  works  without  noise,  but  not  with 
!<»  ingenuity. 


THE  BURGLARY  AT  FAUSTEL  EVERS¬ 
LEIGH. 

“  Wei.l,  Biggs,  what  is  the  matter?  Yon  look 
important  this  morning.” 

Biggs  swelled  in  majestic  silence,  deposited  the 
mullin-dish  on  the  table  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
emphasis  as  he  dared,  and  was  in  the  act  of  retreat¬ 
ing,  when  the  young  lady  standing  at  one  of  the  open 
windo'ws  looked  up  from  her  newspaper  to  say,  — 

“  Aunt  Dora,  these  burglaries  are  becoming  qnitc 
alarming;  they  are  travelling  in  our  direction,  I 
think,  too ;  there  was  one  at  Wooilthorpe  only  threo 
nights  ago  —  close  to  us,  you  know  —  ” 

Tlic  temptation  to  cap  this  piece  of  news  quite 
overcame  Air.  Biggs’s  wounded  dignity,  and  he 
opened  his  lij*  and  8{)okc. 

“  And  one.  Miss  Lucy,  at  Willow  Ixslgc  last  night, 
for  the  postman  brought  the  news  this  morning  with 
the  letters.” 

“  Dear,  dear  !  ”  said  Airs.  Selwyn.  “  I  hope  poor 
Aliss  Jenkins  and  Aliss  Araminta  came  to  no  harm.” 

“  'The  iamily,  ma’am,  was  not  molested,”  an-swered 
Biggs  with  solemnity,  “  but  cverv'thing  the  villains 
could  lay  hands  on  was  carrieil  oft',  and  no  traces  of 
them  li.as  n’t  been  discovered  up  to  the  present  n»o- 
ment ! ” 

“  IteMlly,  Aunt  Dora,  it  is  serious.  You  know  we 
.are  two  lone  women  as  well  .as  Aliss  Jenkins  and 
her  sister.  Suppose  they  take  a  fancy  to  visit  us 
next  ?  ” 

“  AVell,  Lucy,  what  can  I  do?  Is  the  case  urgent 
enough  lor  me  to  write  over  to  the  barracks,  and  ask 
Colonel  Patteson  to  send  us  an  agreeaWe  eaptein 
and  lieutenant,  with  a  party  of  soldiers  warranted 
sober  .and  not  given  to  flirting,  to  garrison  j)oor  old 
Eversleigh  for  a  while  ?  ” 

“  I  know  you  are  as  brave  as  a  lion,  auntie  dear, 
but  still  I  think  this  is  not  a  laughing  matter. 
AVhat  could  you  or  I  do  —  or  even  Biggs  —  ” 

“  The  very  fiist  thing  these  rascals  does.  Miss  Li>- 
cy,  ■when  they  get  into  a  house,  is  to  lock  the  men- 
servants,  if  there  is  any,  into  their  rooms ;  so  that, 
you  see  —  ” 

“  Well,  well,  Biggs,  that  would  be  of  the  less  con- 
se([uence,  as  I  am  sure  if  they  omitted  to  turn  the 
key  on  you,  you  would  do  it  on  yourself,”  said  Airs. 
Selwyn  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  that  mergeil  into 
a  laugh  ,as  Biggs  retreated.  •*  There,  Lucy,”  she 
went  on,  “  don’t  look  so  serious,  and  I  will  have  all 
the  plate  packed  up  to-day  and  sent  in  a  most  osten¬ 
tatious  manner  to  my  bankers,  if  that  will  give  you 
peace  of  mind.” 

Aliss  Lucy  ( Iresliam  continued  to  discuss  her  break¬ 
fast  with  a  very  half-satisfied  look  on  her  pretty  face, 
which  Airs.  Selwyn  oliserving  went  on,  — 

“  And  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  I  can  do  as  well,  if  that  is 
not  precaution  enough.  You  rememl)er  Jack  Evers¬ 
leigh  V  he  is  at  home  now  on  leave,  and  I  ’ll  write 
him  a  line  to  come  down  here  for  a  week  or  two, 
with  his  ‘  long  sword,’  revolvers,  and  all  his  ‘  bold 
dragoon  ’  paraphernalia,  and  mount  guanl  over  two 
unprotected  females.  It  will  be  quite  in  Jack’s  w.ay, 
or  would  have  been  once  upon  a  time.  You  have 
not  forgotten  Jack  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  remember  him  very  well,”  answered 
Aliss  Lucy,  bestowing  a  good  de.al  of  attention  on  her 
breakfast-cup.  “  Has  n’t  he  turned  out  very  wiki  ? 
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Mary  Scldcn  told  me  something  of  that  sort,  I 
think.” 

“  ‘  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him,’  my 
dear.  It  has  always  been  the  fashion  in  Jack’s 
family  to  give  the  lad  credit  for  being  everything  he 
ought  not  to  be,  and  so  really  to  make  him  some 
things  he  would  not  otherwise  have  been.  I  don’t 
know  exactly  what  amount,  or  what  kind  of  iniquity 
is  comprehended  in  the  wortl  ‘  wild  ’ ;  it  is  certain 
Jack  has  always  been  called  a  scapegrace;  it  is 
equally  certain  that  I  believe  a  truer  gentleman  or 
kinder  heart  does  not  bear  her  Majesty’s  commission 
to-day !  ” 

Mrs.  Selwyn’s  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  fair  old 
check  colored,  as  she  spoke.  Childless  herself,  she 
was  very  fond  of  her  late  husband’s  favorite  nephew, 
John  Eversleigh,  and  had  fought  on  the  lad’s  side  in 
many  a  pitched  battle  witli  prim  aunts  and  austere 
father.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  Jack  was  one  of 
those  who  alwaj’s  give  their  friends  enough  to  do  in 
this  way.  Even  Mrs.  Selwyn,  with  all  her  fondness 
for  him,  coidd  not  deny  that,  thought  Lucy  Gresham, 
as  after  breakfast  she  wended  her  way  down  the 
shady  avenue,  on  one  of  her  accustomed  errands  of 
good-will  and  kindness  to  some  of  their  poorfcr  neigh¬ 
bors,  with  thcit  invitation  and  the  (uiestion  of  Jack’s 
acceptance  of  the  same,  a  great  dead  more  present  to 
her  mind  than  she  would  have  cared  to  own.  She 
would  have  liked  to  believe  that  Jack  Eversleigh 
was  no  worse  than  Aunt  Dora  thought  him ;  she  re¬ 
membered  auitc  well  seeing  him  come  to  church 
with  the  Seldens  once  when  he  was  staying  with 
them  last  year,  and  she  remembered,  too,  with  a 
sigh,  how  he  had  certainly  gone  to  sleep  on  that  very 
occasion,  when  dear  Mr.  Lillydew’s  sermon  was  only 
ever  such  a  little  over  the  hour.  Mary  Selden  had 
said  he  was  “  wild,”  and  George  Selden,  who  ought 
surely  to  know,  being  in  the  same  regiment,  had 
talked  of  Jack’s  being  always  “  hard  up,”  whatever 
that  might  mean,  and  so-and-so,  —  and  Lucy  sighed : 
she  would  have  preferred  to  think  her  old  playfel¬ 
low  was  not  utterly  reprobate,  if  she  had  been  able. 

It  was  very  hard  to  look  at  him,  and  yet  hold  to 
that  opinion,  Lucy  was  thinking,  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
wards,  as  she  sat  demurely  silent  near  one  of  the 
windows,  and  listened  to  the  merrv  talk  th.at  was 
going  on  between  Mrs.  Selwyn  and  Captain  Evers- 
leigh,  newly  arrived.  Jack  seemed  mightily  amused 
and  interested  on  hearing  in  what  capacity  he  was 
invited,  and  on  the  whole  impressed  Miss  Gresham 
with  the  conviction  that  he  would  be  rather  disap- 
]>ointcd  if  no  burglar  affortled  him  any  means  of 
exercising  his  predilection  for  strife  and  violence 
during  his  stay. 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  it  is  not  won¬ 
derful  that  Lucy’s  manner  towards  the  object  of 
them  was  shy  and  constrained  to  the  last  degree. 
Haughty  or  repellent  she  could  not  be,  nature 
not  having  provided  her  with  that  double-edged 
weapon  called  “  a  spirit,”  but  only  a  gentle  heart, 
that  would  fain  have  had  kind  and  loving  thoughts 
of  all  the  world,  and  believed  the  best  of  every  man, 
woman,  or  child  with  whom  she  came  into  contact. 
In  theory,  you  see,  poor  Lucy  had  shaken  her  head 
and  sighed  over  the  iniquity  of  the  world  at  large ; 
but  in  practice,  it  was  her  feminine  habit  to  take 
those  with  whom  she  came  into  actual  contact  much 
as  they  appeared,  or  professed  themselves  to  be, — 
not  seldom,  indeed,  in  her  innocent  and  tender  im¬ 
aginings  crediting  them  with  virtues  which  I  am 
afraid  they  had  no  claim  to,  out  of  that  gentle 
region. 


And  the  shyness  and  constraint  did  not  deter  i 
Jack  in  the  least  from  setting  himself  to  restore  at  ' 
the  very  first  opportunity,  something  of  the  old  fv  ' 
miliar  relations  between  himself  and  his  little  com-  i 
panion  of  long  ago.  He  thought  them  both  rather  ; 
pretty  than  otherwise ;  but  by  that  time  Mr.  Jfck  ■ 
had  privately  arrived  at  the  conviction,  too,  that  i 
Miss  Gresham  possessed  the  largest,  softest,  most  in-  i 
nocent  eyes,  and  the  loveliest  wild-rose  complexion  I 
he  had  ever  seen.  ’  , 

Fashionable  girls,  fast  girls,  flirting  girls,  merry,  ' 
outspoken,  frank  girls.  Jack  knew  by  scores,  and  1 
had  very  likely  waltzed,  hunted,  and  talked  non-  ' 
sense  by  the  mile,  to  very  nearly  the  same  number;  i 
a  little  tender,  unsophisticated,  ignorant  girl,  who  I 
shook  her  head  at  the  opera,  balls,  and  cigars  I 
smoking  generally,  and  yet  who  cried  real,  heart-  ! 
felt  tears  over  the  capture  of  that  incorrigible  : 
jxiacher  and  vagabond.  Downy  Dick,  was  some^ing  I 
new  and  piijuant ;  and,  acconlingly,  he  set  hinweu'  j 
to  the  tasK  of  cultivating  amicable  relations  with  I 
Lucy  Gresham,  with  a  characteristic  inability  to  ! 
admit  the  idea  of  failure,  that  must  needs  have  gone  j 
far  to  insure'  success,  even  if  Lucy  had  been  other  j 
than  she  was. 

Being  what  she  was,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  after 
only  two  or  three  days’  experience  of  Jack’s  pleas-  ! 
ant  qualities  as  a  companion,  in  the  ijuiet  home-life 
of  the  old  manor-house,  Lucy  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
think  that  a  gentleman  might  hunt  and  even  smoke  ! 
without  being  utterly  reprobate;  and  that  what-  , 
ever  might  be  comprehended  in  the  vague  term  of  \ 
being  “  hard  up,”  it  could  not  be  anything  very  bad,  \ 
and  yet  applied  with  truth  to  John  Eversleigh. 
Simple  faith  of  a  guileless  little  heart !  only  it  was  a  1 
pity,  you  see,  that  it  should  have  been  grounded  so  1 

3  much  on  the  fact  of  Jack’s  having  handsome  ; 

eyes  and  a  pleasant  smile  that  was  always  | 
ready.  ! 

And  in  that  companionship  the  days  seemed  to 
glide  away  like  dreams,  happy  dreams,  all  too  fleet 
in  the  passing.  Ah !  those  long,  sauntering  walks  . 
through  bright  summer  days,  in  which  Jack’s  sports-  ! 
man-like  habit  of  observation,  and  upbringing  in  the  . 
vigorous  out-door  life  of  an  English  gentleman,  made'  ' 
him  (juick  to  see  and  able  to  point  out  to  the  little 
town-bred  damsel  a  thousand  natural  beauties  and 
things  of  interest,  which  she  would  have  passeil  by; 
those  rides  over  breezy  downs,  among  sweet  green 
lanes  and  shadowy  woodland  paths,  where  wood-doves 
cooed  in  the  happy  silence,  and  squirrels  scrambled  ' 
higher  among  the  scented  pines,  to  look  down  with  | 
bright  impiisitive  eyes  upon  the  sleek  horses  and  || 
their  riders,  as  they  wound  along  the  slender  path¬ 
ways,  with  gentle  footfalls  all  muffled  and  made  | 
traiKjuil  by  the  last  year’s  leaves  that  lay  so  thickly  | 
there.  Ah  !  days  happy  in  the  eoming,  —  in  the  i 
passing,  —  and  yet  destined  to  bear  such  a  cruel  j 
sting  when  memory  of  them  was  all  that  was  left !  ! 

As  to  the  burglars,  for  whose  expected  incursions  | 
Captain  E ,  erslcigh’s  visit  had  been  a  preparation,  i 
I  am  inelined  to  think  that  remembrance  of  them  I 
retreated  very  much  into  the  background,  though, 
for  the  first  night  or  two.  Jack  diligently  made  tre-  j 
mendous  and  complicated  arrangements  for  their  re-  | 
ception  in  the  way'  of  revolvers,  life-preservers,  &c.,  j 
&e.  Stout-hearted  old  Mrs.  Selwyn  had  never  en¬ 
tertained  any  fears ;  Lucy  somehow  forgot  hers  in 
pleasanter  things ;  and  when,  one  night,  just  before 
retiring  to  bed,  Aunt  Dora  produced  from  her 
pocket-book  a  packet  of  bank-notes,  making  an 
amount  of  nearly  two  hundred  jiounds,  which  she 
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lad  received  that  day,  and  had  delayed,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  driving  over  to  Marley  to  pay  into 
her  bankers,  it  was  only  Jack  who  looked  somewhat 
grave  over  the  inipnulence. 

“  «It’s  what  Biggs  would  call  a  downright  tempt¬ 
ing  of  Providence,  Aunt  Dolly,”  he  said,  in  conelud- 
inS  his  remonstrance. 

u  Bi<^  is  such  an  arrant  coward  that,  I  declare, 
if  I  could  see  my  wfiy  to  getting  up  an  iniproinptu 
burglary  for  his  sole  benefit,  1  ’m  perfectly  sure  I 
should  not  be  able  to  resist  the*  temptation,”  re¬ 
marked  the  old  lady,  as  she  put  away  the  notes 
in  a  little  cabinet  of  Japanese  workmanship,  of 
which  the  key  was  duly  taken  out  and  deiMwited  for 
security,  with  true  feminine  ideas  of  the  same,  under 
the  family  Bible,  which  lay  on  its  carved  oaken 
stand  in  a  recess. 

The  sun  was  streaming  brightly  upon  Lucy’s 
closed  eyes  the  next  morning,  when  she  opened  them 
I  with  a  start  to  find  Aunt  Dora  standing  by  her  bed- 
i  side,  looking  a  little  disturbed,  and  much  graver 
'  than  her  pleasant  wont. 

“My  coming  in  ilid  not  wake  you,  Lucy,”  she 
said ;  “  so  I  suppose  it  is  not  to  e.xpected  that 

Cu  should  have  heard  anything  of  what  took  place 
t  night,  which  was  what  I  came  to  ask  you.” 
“Took  place  last  night.  Aunt  Dora!”  repeated 
Lucy,  starting  up.  “  Why  —  but  what  were  you 
going  to  say  V  ” 

“  Only  that  it  seems  the  house  was  really  broken 
into  last  night,  and  the  notes  I  left  in  the  Japan 
cabinet  in  the  tent-room  taken,  after  all.  Jack  is 
half  wild  to  think  that  he  should  have  played  the 
watch-dog  so  inefficiently.  He  never  heard  a  sound, 
he  says,  and  they  must  have  passed  his  door  as  well 
as  yours.  But,  Lucy,  my  child,  don’t  look  so  terri¬ 
bly  white  and  seared !  No  one  was  murdered  in 
their  beds  this  time ;  and  Biggs  was  not  even  locked 
into  his  room,  except  by  himself.” 

“  Are  you  sure  the  money  is  gone  V  O  Aunt  Do¬ 
ra  1  perhap  it ’s  a  mistake,  —  a  joke !  ”  said  Lucy, 
breathlessly,  and  with  an  inconseijuence  that  made 
Mrs.  Selwyn  look  a  little  impatient. 

“  I  cannot  perceive  the  joke  of  losing  nearly  two 
hundred  pounds;  and,  as  for  mistake,  the  money 
has  been  carried  off,  —  that ’s  very  certain.  When 
Biggs  came  up  stairs  this  morning  he  found  the  win¬ 
dow  in  the  little  vestibule  wide  o])en.  He  told  Mar¬ 
tha,  who  came  to  me,  and  I  went  straight  to  the 
tent-room,  and  found  the  cabinet  wide  open  and  the 
money  gone.  It  had  been  opened  with  the  key,  too, 
for  that  was  in  the  lock.  And  you  never  heard  any¬ 
thing,  Lucy  ?  ” 

“  l^mething  woke  me  once  —  but  what  does  Cap¬ 
tain  Eversleigh  say  —  what  does  he  think  ?  ” 

“  Say,  —  why,  that  1  ought  not  to  have  kept  the 
money  in  the  house  :  which  is  only  true,  as  I  dare 
say  these  light-fingered  gentlemen  who  have  been 
honoring  the  neighborh<^  lately  knew  quite  well 
that  yesterday  was  rent-day ;  and,  as  for  his  thoughts, 
he  has  ridden  over  to  Marley  post-haste  to  share  them 
with  the  police.  But  I  dare  say  nothing  will  come 
of  that,  for  these  people  have  not  been  detected  in 
any  one  instance  as  yet.  There,  Lucy,  I  am  sorry 
to  have  frightened  the  blood  out  of  your  cheeks; 
make  haste  with  your  toilet  and  come  to  breakfast, 
my  dear, —  you  look  as  if  you  wanted  it,  and  we  ’ll 
not  wait  for  Jack.” 

But  half  an  hour  afterwards  Lucy  carried  the 
same  shocked  white  face  into  the  breakfast-parlor 
with  which  she  had  listened  to  these  tidings ;  and 
though  Mrs.  Selwyn  laughed,  and  said  that  the  oc¬ 


casion  was  not  worth  anything  so  tragic,  somehow 
that  look  never  faded  out  of  Lucy’s  face,  but  seemed 
to  deepen  as  the  day  wore  on. 

Then  ensued  days  of  unwonted  stir  and  bustle  at 
■quiet  old  Faustel  Eversleigh ;  a  great  coming  and 
going  of  members  of  the  police  force  from  Mar¬ 
ley;  much  communing  with  the  same  on  the  piirt 
of  Captain  Eversleigh,  who  entered  into  the  search 
for  traces  of  the  thieves  with  a  great  deal  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  spirit,  and  a  perfect  intlu.x  of  visitors  to 
sympathize  and  condole.  Energy  and  >  spirit  were 
expended  in  vain,  however,  as  far  as  the  desired 
purpose  was  concerned.  There  w£is,  absolutely,  no 
clew,  as  it  seemed  ;  ami  when  two  or  three  days  had 
gone  over,  and  wary  detectives  had  prowleil  and 
poked  over  every  corner  of  the  old  house,  inside 
and  out,  —  had  asked  numberless  ijuestions  of  every 
member  of  the  household,  without,  as  Lucy  fancied, 
seeming  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  answers  (that 
same  fancy  enabled  her  to  reply  to  those  that  tell  to 
her  share  with  a  great  deal  more  ease  than  she  had 
thought  possible  beforehand),  they  seemed  as  far  off 
as  ever. 

Mrs.  Selwyn  declared  she  would  rather  lose  the 
same  amount  of  money  three  times  told,  than  go  to 
the  same  fuss  and  bother  to  recover  it;  implored 
her  nephew  to  let  the  search  ilrop,  and  take  no  fur¬ 
ther  steps  in  the  matter ;  which  Captain  Eversleigh 
was,  pjrfbree,  obliged  to  do,  very  unwillingly,  as  he 
said,  “  seeing  that  his  leave  was  within  a  day  or  two 
of  its  expiry,  and  he  must  deprive  his  aunt  of  his 
presence  just  at  the  very  time  he  should  have  liked 
to  think  lumsclf  wanted.” 

There  was  a  soft  undertone  in  Jack’s  voice  when 
he  made  this  remark,  and  he  glanced  as  he  spoke 
towards  that  silent  figure,  sitting  in  the  farthest  of 
the  deep  old  winilows  with  the  gentle  evening  light 
falling  softly  on  its  bending  head.  Amidst  all  the 
bustle  and  occupation  of  the  last  lew  days  Jack  had 
not  fbq'otten  to  notice  how  pale  .and  silent  Lucy 
Gresham  had  been,  nor  how  the  innocent  brown 
eyes  had  worn  a  scared  and  bewildered  look  very 
foreign  to  their  usual  tran([uil  tenderness. 

“  It  w.as  natural  enough,  that  —  she  was.  such  a 
gentle,  tender  little  thing — not  a  bit  stout-hearted, 
nor  strong-minded  (none  the  less  charming  for  the 
want,  though),  and,  of  course,  her  nerves  had  been 
shaken  by  what  had  happiened.” 

Captain  Eversleigh  w.as  thinking  something  like 
this,  .as  he  walked  over  towards  the  window  where 
Lucy  had  sat  silent  so  long,  meaning,  when  he 
reached  her,  to  say  something  soothing  and  sympa¬ 
thizing,  only,  startled  and  confounded  by  the  look 
that  Lucy  turned  upon  him  for  an  instant,  as  he  did 
so,  that  he  drew  back  involuntarily  with, — 

“For  Heaven’s  s.ake!  what  can  be  the  matter, 
Lucy  V ” 

There  was  no  answer:  she  had  turned  her  face 
aw.ay  again  still  more  closely  to  the  window,  so  that 
it  was  quite  hidden ;  but  he  saw  instead  the  strong 
tension  of  the  clasp  in  which  the  hands  lying  in  her 
lap  were  pressed  together.  Jack  was  very  much 
amazed,  blit  be  was  very  much  moved,  too.  He 
threw  a  hasty  glance  over  his  shoulder  to  where 
Aunt  Dora  was  reclining  in  her  lounging-chair,  her 
back  conveniently  towards  them,  then  stooped  down 
very  nearly  to  that  averted  face,  while  he  said, — al¬ 
most  as  tenderly  as  he  felt  at  the  instant,  — 

“  Tell  me  what  is  wrong,  Lucy.  Ah !  if  you 
knew  —  ” 

But  that  beginning  was  destined  to  remain  uncom¬ 
pleted  ;  for  Lucy  Gresham  suddenly  rose  out  of  her 
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I  seat,  upright  as  a  dart,  white  as  a  ghost,  serene  and 
sad  as  an  accusing  angel. 

“  If  I  knew !  I  do  know.  And  now  that  you 
know  I  do  — never,  never  speak  to  me  again  —  for 
that  I  cannot  bear  —  and  be  silent!”  and  before' 
Captain  Eversleigh  could  recover  from  his  pause  of 
petrified  astonishment  Miss  Gresham  turned  her  back 
on  him  and  ded  from  the  room. 

She  did  not  appear  at  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
—  the  last  brei^tast  that  .Tack  Eversleigh  would 
partake  of  for  some  time  to  come  under  Aunt  Dora’s 
roof.  Lucy  hail  a  headache,  Mrs.  Selwyn  explained, 
and  begged  to  be  excused ;  which  intelligence  Jack 
heard  without  remark,  and  was  altogctner  during 
the  progress  of  the  meal  so  absent  and  unlike  him¬ 
self,  that  Aunt  Dora  was  privately  imagining  that 
there  was  a  reason  why  he  should  be  more  soiTy  to 
say  “good  by”  to  Faustel  Eversleigh  this  time  than 
j  had  existed  on  former  occasions. 

I  “  \Vt?ll,  well,”  thought  the  kind  old  lady,  “  and  if 
!  .Tack  and  Lucy  have  taken  a  fancy  to  one  another, 

I  I  don’t  know  that  either  could  do  better ;  and  for 

I  iny  part  I  think  I  would  ask  nothing  better  than 

I  that  the  children  should  marrv  and  settle  down 

I  here  with  me,  as  long  as  I  live.  1  have  always  liked 

to  think  of  Jack’s  having  the  old  place  when  I  am 
gone,  and  Lucy  would  make  the  deai'cst  little  wife 
m  the  world.  1  do  think  that  Jack  is  smitten  — and 
she — well,  well  —  ” 

And  while  the  old  lady  was  dreaming  of  love  and 
marriage,  and  dark  old  houses  growing  all  humanly 
warm  and  bright  in  the  light  of  the  sweet  story  that 
was  first  told  in  Eden,  Captain  Eversleigh  was  in¬ 
dignantly  intent  upon  these  two  questions ;  — 
“What  the  deuce  could  Lucy  Gresham  mean? 
What  the  deuce  does  she  know  ?  ” 

There  was  no  opportunity  of  propounding  them 
I  to  Miss  Gresham  herself,  supposing  that  Captain 
Eversleigh  des’ired  it,  for  up  to  the  last  minute  of 
his  stay  no  Lucy  was  visible.  So  his  farewells  had 
only  to  be  made  to  Aunt  Dora  when  the  time  ar¬ 
rive.  Tlicy  were  very  hearty  and  affectionate, 
like  the  feeling  that  subsisted  between  the  two,  and 
when  Mrs.  Selwyn  turned  in  again  from  the  portico 
where  she  had  stood  to  see  Jack  drive  off’,  she  felt 
as  if  the  silent  house  had  lost  something  that  niiide 
it  a  pleasant  home,  in  that  cheerful,  manly  presence. 

It  had  lost  something  else,  too,  as  it  very  soon  ap¬ 
peared  ;  for  this  pale,  silent  Lucy  of  the  days  and 
weeks  succeeding  Captain  Eversleigh’s  departure 

iwas  as  unlike  the  cheerful  little  maiden  of  days 
gone,  as  an^’thing  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
Sirs.  Selwyn’s  heart  misgave  her  when  she  saw 
the  girl  going  listlessly  about  her  little  every-<lay 
duties  with  that  kind  of  laborious  patience  and  con¬ 
scientiousness  so  sadly  indicative  of  the  “  letter  ” 
j  without  the  “spirit,”  and  noticed  the,  nervous  tre¬ 
mor  in  which  she  was  apt  to  be  thrown  by  suiih  slight 
things  as  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door,  a  cjuick 
footstep,  or  an  unexpected  address.  She  saw  these 
things  with  a  little  thrill  of  terror,  remembering  how 
slight  a  foundation  her  fancy  that  Jack  Eversleigh 
cared  for  Lucy  Gresham  had  been  built  upon,  and 
devoutly  wished  a  dozen  times  a  day,  that  she  had 
never  broiight  the  two  together,  nor  meddled  with 
such  a  doubtful  matter  as  match-making. 

As  to  the  lost  money  and  the  suspected  burglary, 
that  seemed  a  subject  tabooed  by  Imth  ladies  with 
mutual  consent,  though  not  so  readily  allowed  to 
drop  by  chance  visitors,  with  whom  a  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  during  the  orthodox  twenty  minutes  was 
too  precious  to  m  parted  with  lightly. 


_  “  Dear  me !  ”  said  a  lady,  one  morning,  after  the 
circuntstanccs  of  the  robbery  had  been  succinctly 
detailed  to  her  by  Mrs.  Selwyn,  in  answer  to  hw 
questions.  “Did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  sus¬ 
pect  any  one  in  the  house,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sel¬ 
wyn  ?” 

“  Not  to  me,  certainly,”  answered  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
with  a  disturbed  glance  over  at  Lucy,  who  had 
moved  suddenly  in  her  chair;  “for  I  have  no  ser¬ 
vant,  fortunately,  whose  trustworthiness  has  not 
been  proved.” 

“  This  is  fortunate  indeed  —  for  them,”  returned 
the  lady  ;  “  but  really  I  think  I  should  not  be  very 
easy  myself  under  the  circumstances.  Does  it  not 
strike  you  as  suspicions,  for  instance,  that  nothing 
but  the  money  should  have  been  taken,  or  that  the 
thief  should  h.ave  known  so  exactly  where  to  put  his 
hand  uiK>n  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  should  have  thought  so  myself,” 
answered  the  old  lady,  looking  very  fidgetty,  “  hut 
then  I  knew  there  was  really  little  but  the  money  to 
take.  I  had  sent  all  tlie  ]>late  we  don’t  use  to  my 
bankers  some  time  before,  and,  after  my  nephew 
came  down,  Biggs  always  carried  the  rest  into  his  i 
room  every  night.  As  for  the  fact  of  the  thieves  i 
knowing  where  to  find  the  money,  there  wiis  nothing  i 
very  wonderful  about  that ;  no  (loubt  the  house  had  ! 
been  watche<l ;  and,  as  we  all  rememl)ered  after-  ! 
wards,  the  windows  of  the  room  from  which  it  was  ; 
taken  were  wide  ojien,  and  the  lights  burning,  when  i 
I  locked  it  into  the  cabinet.  From  that  clump  of 
rhododendrons  yonder  every  movement  of  those  in  , 
the  room  could  have  been  seen  perfectly  well.” 

“  Ah  !  true  —  well,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  ! 
such  confidence  in  those  about  us.  And  when  may  j 
we  hope  to  see  Captain  Eversleigh  again  ?  ”  | 

“  He  writes  me  that  there  is  some  chance  of  his  i 
being  (juartered  with  a  detachment  at  Marlcy  for  a  ! 
while,  —  a  piece  of  very  unhoped-for  good  news.”  , 

The  conversation  changed ;  but  when  the  visitor  1 
had  been  gone  some  minutes,  Mrs.  Selwyn  broke  1 
the  silence  that  had  lasted  since  then  bj'  saying,  —  | 

“  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  heard  Mrs.  , 
Sandell’s  charitable  surmises.  I.(Ucy  dear.  Jack  ' 
l>€gged  me  not  to  let  you  know  that  such  an  idea  ! 
had  ever  been  started.  He  thought  that,  being  i 
such  a  timid  little  thing,  it  would  only  add  to  your  | 
uneasiness,  perhapw.”  j 

“  AVho  first  entertained  such  an  idea?”  Inquired  r 
Lucy,  faintly. 

“  The  (letective  who  came  over  first  suggested 
it,  I  think,  to  Jack,  who  imparted  It  to  me ;  but 
of  course  I  could  not  entertain  it  for  a  moment 
Biggs  certainly  knew  I  had  the  money  in  the 
house ;  but  ijgrely  the  fidelity  for  twenty  years  — ” 

Mrs.  Selwyn  paused  a  little  absently,  and  Lucy’s 
voice  broke  passionately  into  the  silence. 

“  O  Aunt  Dora !  don’t  suspect  any  one  I  least 
of  all,  poor,  good  old  Biggs.  He  never  took  the 
money!  never!  never!  Captain  Eversleigh  must 
be  sure  of  that ;  and  oh  !  surely  he  would  never  let 
you  think  so  for  one  instant;  it  would  be  too  cruel; 
too  wicked !  ” 

“  Why,  Lucy  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Selwyn,  looking  at  the 
girl’s  flushed  face  in  some  wonder.  “  Biggs  ought  to 
be  very  mucli  obliged  to  you  for  your  championship, 
only  it  is  a  pity  there  should  be  no  more  call  for  it 
As  for  Jack’s  entertaining  such  a  suspicion,  he  pooh- 
poohed  it  from  the  very  first;  so  there  is  no  occasion 
for  all  that  indignation,  my  dear.  I  am  not  vindic¬ 
tive,  I  hope,”  Mrs.  Selwyn  went  on,  after  a  little 
pause,  “  but  I  would  give  the  money  over  again  to 
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hare  the  real  thief  brought  to  light,  there  is  some¬ 
thin"  so  painful  in  the  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  sus¬ 
picion  that  surrounds  an  undiscovered  crime.  Don’t 
let  us  talk  any  more  of  it,  Lucy,  we  have  lieen  wise 
in  ignoring  it  hitherto.  Have  Daisy  saddled,  and 
go  for  a  canter  over  the  Downs,  my  dear ;  there  is  a 
^h  wind  blowing  that  will  put  all  megrims  to  flight, 

I  dare  say.” 

But  instead  of  ordering  Daisy  to  be  saddled,  Lucy 
put  on  her  hat  and  mantle,  and  taking  her  solitary 
way  out  into  the  grounds,  wandered  to  a  spot  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  where  a  pretty  little 
brown  river  stole  through  banks  all  pieturesiiuely 
broken  and  nigged,  singing  as  it  went,  with  a  happy 
music  to  which  tlie  girl  han  unconsciously  set  dreams 
as  gentle  and  glad,  many  and  many  a  time  in  the 
bright  summer  days  that  were  gone.  Thoughts  of 
!  them  came  back  to  her  now,  perhaps,  all  strangely 
I  and  sadly  mingleil  with  the  altered  present ;  and 
throwing  her  anns  forward  against  the  moss-grown 
!  trunk  ot  one  of  the  old  trees  bending  over  the  little 
I  river,  Lucy  hid  her  face  upon  them  and  wept  pas- 
!  sionate,  despairing  tears,  never  known  before  by 
those  gentle  eyes. 

“  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What  is  right  V  What 
is  best  ?  ”  she  thought,  with  that  dreadful,  agonizing 
struggle  to  reconcile  duty  and  expediency  that  is 
apt  to  beset  those  whose  conscience  is  so  tender,  and 
whose  heart  so  gentle  as  poor  Lucy’s.  “  It  would 
break  Aunt  Dora’s  heart  if  it  came  to  light;  and 
mine  is  breaking  now,  I  think.  What  shall  I  do?” 

But  no  answer  came  to  that  sad,  appealing  cry; 
the  wind  sighed  among  the  trees  overhead,  and  the 
leaves  came  shivering  down  at  the  sound,  and  were 
borne  silently  away  on  the  brown  water,  for  it  was 
summer  no  longer ;  and  never,  surely,  was  autumn 
so  cheerless  before,  Luev  thought.  But  joy  and  sad¬ 
ness  are  in  the  eyes  which  look  and  the  ears  which 
listen,  and  the  fairest  sunshine  would  have  been 
clouded  just  now  to  Lucy  Gresham’s. 

In  fact,  Lucy’s  eyes  had  seen  nothing  very  clearly 
since  that  night,  now  many  weeks  ago,  when  the 
bank-notes  were  stolen  from  the  Japanese  cabinet  in 
the  tent-room ;  or,  at  least,  everything  since  then 
was  distorted  in  the  light  of  the  utterly  confounding 
sight  they  had  witnessed  on  that  occasion. 

It  was  all  before  her  now,  as  she  sat  with  hidden 
face  and  hands  clasped  before  her  eyes,  for  whether 
poor  Lucy  shut  her  eyes  or  opened  them,  they  only 
seemed  to  serve  her  as  long  as  she  looked  at  one 
thing. 

Yes ;  it  was  all  before  her  now.  How,  on  that 
horrible  night,  she  had  started  from  a  light  sleep 
and  a  happy  dream,  to  listen  breathlessly  to  a 
sound  in  the  corridor  outside  her  door,  —  a  quiet, 
muffled  footfall  jiassing  stealthily  along,  and  dying 
away  in  the  distance.  How,  when  it  had  quite 
gone,  —  had  lieen  gone  minutes  indeed,  —  she  had 
sprung  from  her  bed,  in  fear  that  lent  her  for  the 
instant  all  the  hanlihood  of  courage,  intending  to 
fly  into  Aunt  Dora’s  room ;  and  how,  as  she  opened 
the  door,  she  saw  with  her  own  eyes,  —  ah  heaven ! 
yes,  —  in  the  broad  summer  moonlight  that  lit  up 
all  the  corridor  from  end  to  end  with  its  solemn 
splendor,  John  Eversleigh,  —  kind  Aunt  Dora’s 
dearly-loveil  nephew,  —  coming  out  of  the  tent-room 
with  the  little  fanciful  ivory-clasped  box  that  held 
the  bank-notes  in  his  hand  1  IIow,  in  the  wonder, 
the  terror,  the  incredulity  with  which  she  looked  on 
this  sight,  she  had  shrunk  back  into  the  room,  and 
had  listened  to  that  muffled  footfall  coming  (juietly 
back  past  her  door,  past  Aunt  Dora’s,  till  it  died  away 


again  out  of  the  corridor.  Then  the  poor  child  had 
crept  back  into  her  bed,  had  turned  her  face  down 
u|)on  the  pillow  so  as  to  shut  out  the  fair  moonlight, 
and  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with  a  piteous 
persistence  in  the  words,  “  I  have  been  dreaming ; 
It  was  a  dream,  —  nothing  so  horrible  could  be 
true  !  ”  trying  so  to  stifle  thought  and  dro^vn  con¬ 
viction,  till  suddenly  she  raised  her  head,  ^yful, 
trembling,  melted  to  thankful  tears,  in  the  light  of 
the  blessed  inspiration  that  suddenly  flashed  upon 
her  mind.  “  It  was  a  joke !  —  a  practical  joke  — 
this  abduction  of  the  bank-notes, —  done  just  to 
give  Aunt  Dora  a  little  fright  and  a  little  warning ! 
IIow  foolish  not  to  have  guessed  that  at  once  !  Of 
course  the  money  would  be  restored,  and  confession 
made  the  next  morning,  when  Aunt  Dora  had  lieen 
thoroughly  well  frightene<l.”  In  the  tremulous 
thankfulness  of  this  relief,  Lucy  sank  into  the  sleep 
from  which  Aunt  Dora  had  wakened  her  that  mom- 

'»K-  ... 

How  poor  Lucy’s  hope  that  “  it  was  all  a  joke  ” 
had  fluctuated  through  the  after  proceedings,  and 
had  finally  faded  away  altogether,  would  have  been 
a  pitiful  thing  to  see,  if  any  one  could  have  had  a 
clew  by  which  to  trace  it !  Now,  she  hail  almost 
forgotten  that  the  cloud  which  had  en.-<hrouded  her 
since  that  night  hifd  ever  been  temporarily  light¬ 
ened  by  that  idea.  Ah  no !  everything  was  wretch¬ 
ed  !  —  the  world  a  miserable  jdace,  people  incon¬ 
ceivably  wicked,  and  those  happiest  and  best  off 
who  had  been  laid  to  rest  once  for  all  under  the 
churchyard  daisies.  Poor  little  Lucy !  This,  her 
first  practical  encounter  with  absolute,  outcrying 
evil,  had  done  the  work  of  years,  as  indeed  it  always 
does  on  natures  so  tender  and  innocent. 

She  rose  up  now,  after  a  while,  and  walked  slow¬ 
ly  homewards ;  so  slowlv  that  it  was  dark  when  she 
reached  the  house,  and  ({uite  dark  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  when  she  oiiened  the  door  and  entered  quiet- 

As  she  did  so,  the  familiar  tones  of  a  nch,  manly 
voice  reached  her,  that  she  would  have  known 
among  hundreds,  and  that  she  recognized  now  with 
a  great  bound  of  the  heart. 

Yes;  there,  surely  enough,  standing  in  the  full 
blaze  of  the  firelight,  was  Jack  Eversleigh,  laughing 
and  chatting  with  Aunt  Dora  as  if  there  were  no 
such  things  as  care,  or  trouble,  or  wrong-<loing  in 
all  this  work-a-day  world.  He  stopped  short, 
though,  as  the  door  opened  and  Lucy  entered,  com¬ 
ing  forward  the  next  minute,  with,  perh.aps,  ever 
so  little  constraint  in  his  manner  as  he  held  out  his 
hand.  Lucy  half  extended  hers ;  but,  ah !  no,  her 
hand  must  never  lie  in  that  large  cordial  grasp 
again !  She  drew  it  back,  and,  bowing  low.  Jack, 
turned  easily  away  to  his  former  place,  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  talk,  while  Lucy  sank  down  trembling  in¬ 
to  a  seat  where  the  shadows  gathered  most  thickly, 
and  almost  hid  her  from  view. 

Aunt  Dora  was  certainly  in  the  best  of  moods 
and  spirits  (she  was  auguring  favorably  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  her  pet  plan  and  the  nrppiness  of  Lucy,  you 
sec,  in  this  sudden  reappearance  of  Jack  Evers¬ 
leigh),  and  as  for  her  nephew,  his  momentary  em¬ 
barrassment  had  left  no  palpable  traces  behind. 

“  How  can  he  laugh  ?  How  can  he  talk  so  light¬ 
ly  as  he  does?”  thought  the  poor  child,  cowering 
among  the  shadows,  with  a  kind  of  sorrowdiil,  indig¬ 
nant  wonder.  “  How  dare  he  come  here  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  he  did  not  understand  me  ?  —  that  I 
did  not  speak  plainly  enough  ?  ” 

She  hid  her  face,  and  shrank  down  still  more 
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closely  in  her  comer.  And  still  the  merry  talk  and 
laughter  went  on  by  the  fireplace. 

^'Apropos  of  screiKja,  Jack,”  Mrs.  Selwyn  said, 
presently,  “how  long  is  it  since  you  walked  into 
one  in  your  sleej)  V  ” 

Jack  Eversleigh  laughed,  and  colored  a  little. 

“  Oh !  ever  so  many  years,  now,  —  so  many,  that 
I  hope  that  propensity  and  I  have  pai'ted  com¬ 
pany  for  good  and  all.  It  used  to  cause  me  no  end 
of  tether,  thougli,  at  one  time.  You  remember 
the  —  ” 

And  here  C.'ipt.'un  Eversleigh  broke  off,  to  stare 
in  boundless  suqmsc  at  the  little  figure  starting 
from  tliat  dark  comer,  with  clasjMid  hands,  and 
eager,  pallid  face. 

“  A  sleep-walker !  Do  you  walk  in  your  sleep  ? 
Oh  !  if  it  were  possible  that  —  Aunt  Dora  —  the 
bank-notes !  —  the  money  that  was  taken !  ”  cried 
out  poor  Lucy,  breathless,  and  shaking  in  every 
limb. 

Tlie  bank-notes,  Lucy !  —  what  an  idea !  Cer¬ 
tainly,  Jack  had  a  queer  habit  of  walking  in  his 
sleep,  and  doing  strange  things  in  a  state  of  somno¬ 
lency  ;  but  I  don’t  suppose  —  ” 

“  But  I  saw  him.  Aunt  Dora !  —  I  saw  him !  Oli ! 
if  I  had  only  known,  —  only  guessed  !  I  am  so  haj)- 
py,  —  so  very,  very  thiinkful!"  And  here  Lucy 
sank  down  in  a  burst  of  teare,  that  came  Iresh  from 
her  very  heai-t. 

“  You  saw  me !  ”  repeated  the  young  man,  look¬ 
ing  from  Aunt  Dora  to  that  crouching,  weeping 
little  figure,  with  an  exj)rcssion  of  tewildemient ; 
“why  did  you  not  say  st),  then,  and  save  all  the 
tether  'i  ” 

“  I  thought  you  knew  what  you  were  doing,  and 
meant  to  do  it.  How  could  I  know  ?  ”  sobbed 
Lucy. 

“Thought  that  I  deliberately,  and  of  my  own 
will,  possessed  myself  of  money  that  did  not  belong 
to  me!”  said  Jack,  with  involuntary  haughtiness. 
But  the  nc.xt  instant  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
overpowered  him,  and  he  burst  into  a  laugh  so 
hearty  and  prolonged  that  Aunt  Dora  joined  in  it, 
till  the  tears  streamed  down  her  face ;  and  even 
poor  Lucy  was  fain  to  echo  it,  at  the  dire  and  im¬ 
minent  risk  of  becoming  hysterical. 

“  Poor,  dear  Lucy,”  said  Mrs.  Selwyn,  presently, 
between  her  gasps  for  breath  ;  “  so  you  liavc  really 
been  tliinking  that  Jack  jdayed  the  part  of  burglar 
that  night.  That  explains  so  many  things.  My  poor 
child  ?  Tliere,  I  wdl  not  laugh  any  more,  if  1  can 
help  it;  but  for  heaven’s  sake!  tell  us  all  ateut 
it,  for  1  own  I  don’t  see  the  thing  (juite  clearly 
yet.” 

And  so  the  whole  story  h.ad  to  be  gone  over,  or 
rather  dragged  into  light  by  questions ;  for  now, 
such  deep,  ove^jowerlng  shame  Insset  Luy',  —  such 
a  keen  perception  of  the  fact  that  John  Eversleigh 
must  of  necessity  and  forevermore  hold  her  in  ab¬ 
horrence,  —  frjiit  she  was  wellnigh  speechless. 

And  Jack,  being  really  a  chivalrous  and  gener¬ 
ous-hearted  fellow,  seeing  all  the  pain  and  shame  in 
the  poor  little  face,  and  desirous  of  sparing  it  to  the 
uttermost,  sup])re88ed  whatever  feeling  he  might 
have  had  in  the  matter,  after  that  one  involuntary 
burst,  and  listened,  with  good-natured  amusement, 
to  the  relation  of  his  own  exploit 

“  I  wish  you  could  enlighten  me  as  to  what  I  did 
with  the  money,  for,  on  my  word,  I  have  never  set 
waking  eyes  on  it.  At  least,  1  remember  now 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  improvise 
a  biurgiary,  just  for  Aunt  Dora’s  amusement  (you 

L _ _ _ 


suggested  the  idea  yourself,  ma’am,  j)lease  to  rcc-  ‘ 
ollect);  but  what  on  earth  became  of  the  money?  i 
Did  I  go  straight  biick  into  niy  room,  I  wonder?"  ! 

“  No ;  down  stairs,  I  think,”  said  Lucy,  faiiitlv.  I 

“The  open  window  in  the  vestibule.  Jack;  liow 
is  that  to  l)e  accounU'il  for  V  Ah !  I  have  it.  Do  I 
you  rc-member  the  little  summer-house  on  tiie  other 
side  of  the  shrubbery  ?  There ’s  a  sliding  panel 
that  conceals  a  recess  in  it,  and  many  a  time  you  j 
have  hidden  my  keys  and  work-biig  there,  when 
you  were  a  boy.  .Jack,  I  will  wager  half  the  money 
that  you  put  it  there  !  ” 

Which,  on  examination,  tunicd  out  to  be  tlic 
case.  There  lay  the  little  ivory-clasj)ed  box,  con¬ 
taining  the  roll  of  l>ank-notcs,  never  touched  since 
^Irs.  Selwyn’s  hand  had  placed  them  in  it ;  and  so 
the  mystery  of  the  “Bui-glary  at  Faustel  Evers¬ 
leigh”  was  a  mystery  no  longer;  though  in  years 
to  come  it  la'came  a  story  that  Aimf  Dora  was 
never  tired  of  telling  to  the  little  bright-eyed  lis¬ 
teners  round  her  chair,  who  called  the  hero  and 
hci'oine  “  papa  ”  and  “  mamma.” 


PETION. 

[Translated  (ur  Kvcry  Satukdat  from  Le  Journal  ilta  Dibatt.] 

It  seems  to  us  that,  whenever  a  great  revolution  | 
is  about  to  occur.  Destiny  hohls  a  sort  of  general 
election  in  the  multitude,  bringing  certain  men  to  ' 
view,  and  leaving  othei-s  in  obscurity'.  Happy  oh-  | 
scurity !  for  there  is  no  worse  condition  than  to  have  j 
a  narrow  mind  and  a  mean  heart  with  a  great  part  I 
to  .act.  I 

Men  who  have  a  noble  heart  and  a  naiTow  under-  j 
standing  get  through  revolutions  (pute  well,  'riiey  | 
are  victims,  —  never  hangmen,  alen  who  have  a  | 
mean  heart  and  a  narrow  minil,  and  nevertheless  | 
are  selected  by'  Destiny  to  play  a  part  in  revolii-  i 
tions,  are  to  be  pitied.  They  are  fantastic  De.stiny’s  ! 
favorite  toys ;  they  are  the  melancholy  and  miser-  | 
able  puppets  which  fortune  exhibits  to  [xisteritv’s  | 
eyes.  Next  to  the  part  played  by  scoundrels,  the 
worst  part  in  revolutions  is  the  jiart  played  by  fools. 
They  are  not  sure  of  escaping  crime,  and  they  arc 
sure,  even  despite  crime,  of  remaining  fools  in  his-  | 
tory.  j 

U’hat  moan  these  reflections  ?  On  whom  do  they  | 
fall  ?  Alas !  we  have  just  read  Petion’s  unpublished  1 
Memoirs.  What  affront  did  Petion  put  on  Destiny  ! 
that  it  should  have  elected  him  to  jilay  so  grand  a  | 
part  for  two  years  of  the  French  llevolution  ?  He  I 
was  so  thoroughly  fitted  to  remain  respectable  and 
obscure!  He  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  of  Char¬ 
tres,  and  we  do  not  believe  he  would  ever  have 
maile  a  goal  attorney.  He  wiw  pompous,'  verlxise, 
not  at  all  judicious ;  neither  was  he  gifted  with  fore¬ 
sight.  He  could  not  have  teen  a  goal  attorney, 
but  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  citizen  of  a 
small  town.  He  was  gentle  and  polite,  —  vain,  but 
of  a  vanity  which  would  have  teen  contented  with 
the  success  of  his  speeches  teforc  the  municipal 
court,  and  with  the  favors  of  the  fair  sex,  which  lie 
would  also  believe  he  had  in  his  small  town.  This 
last  jieculi.arity  of  his  ought  to  be  noticed.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  traits  of  his  character,  and  one 
of  the  most  piquant  examples  of  the  injury  a  great 
part  does  to  a  handsome  fellow  who  has  no  brains. 

Petion  was  not  a  Don  Juan.  He  was  a  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  fond  of  believing  that  all  women  were 
enamored  of  him  the  moment  they  laid  their  eyes 
on  him,  and  who  claimed  for  a  merit  all  the  women’s 
favors  he  believed  he  refused.  He  was  a  Joseph 
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who  was  perpetually  leaving  liis  mantle  everywhere, 
though  nolxaly  tried  to  tear  it  from  him.  Shut  up 
this  ridiculous  fellow  in  the  circle  of  a  small  town, 
take  care  he  never  ventures  bcyoiul  the  town  walls, 
the  hero  may  reach  the  grave’s  oltscurity  in  jHjaee 
and  quiet.  There  would  be  neighbors  who  would 
believe  he  had  enjoyed  some  of  his  boastc<l  con¬ 
quests,  and  would  envy  him  them ;  so  he  would  have 
had  a  good  and  a  bad  reputation,  <iuite  sufiicient  to 
gratify  a  village  or  even  a  small  town’s  .ambition. 
But  let  Destiny  take  the  whim  of  throwing  the  poor 
handsome  fellow,  with  his  ridiculous  weakness,  amid 
the  gravest  and  most  tragical  events,  —  let  him 
lack  the  good  sense  to  understand  he  must  leave  at 
History’s  door  these  pretensions,  —  let  him  stupidly 
mix  them  up  with  the  tragedies  he  meets,  —  he  is  a 
ruined  man.  His  whims  will  s])oil  even  his  sorrows, 
when  he  is  proscribed  and  a  fugitive.  Such  was 
Petion. 

What  dill  Petion  ?  He  lacked,  three  times  in  his 
life,  not  honor  and  respectability  in  his  actions,  but 
dignity,  decency,  and  tact  in  his  reflections.  That 
was  all.  But  that  w.as  enough  to  ruin  him,  in  our 
opinion,  because  malignant  Destiny  decreed  that 
this  lack  of  tact  and  decency  should  be  shown  first 
with  Madame  Elisalieth  during  tlie  return  fi-oni 
Varennes ;  secondly,  with  his  two  first  libcratore 
during  his  flight ;  thirdly,  with  Charlotte  Corday,  at 
Caen.  These  names  and  these  events  overwhelm 
by  their  contrast  the  ridiculous  fatuity  of  poor  Pe¬ 
tion,  who  mi^ht  have  lived  at  ease  half  blamed  awl 
half  envied  m  the  protecting  shadow  of  his  little 
town. 

Everjdxwly  knows  how  Barnarc  and  Petion  were 
in  the  King’s  carriage  ilurin^  the  return  from  Va¬ 
rennes.  Barnare  was  moved  by  the  misfortune  of 
the  Royal  Family  and  touched  by  the  Queen’s 
couram.  As  he  clearly  understood  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Revolution  should  stop  at  this  moment 
of  time  under  penalty  of  miscarri.age,  if  he  was 
seduced  by  the  (iueen’s  grandeur  of  soul,  who 
knew  how  to  be  admirable  in  misfortune,  he  was 
only  seduced  in  conformity  with  his  opinions. 

But  Pdtion  ?  Petion  took  it  into  his  head  that  his 
personal  appearance  had  agitated  Ma.dame  Eiisa- 
iMith,  that  the  virtue  and  the  modesty  of  the  saint¬ 
like  sister  of  Louis  XVI.  were  troubled  so  near  this 
pretty  fellow  —  Ah  !  we  cannot  go  further  !  We 
would  quote  PcHion’s  stupid  and  ignoble  narrative 
to  vindicate  the  irresistible  aversion  he  inspires, 
but  our  respect  for  Madame  Elisabeth  restrains  us. 
Assuredly  a  virtuous  woinap  is  not  responsible  for 
the  strange  ideas  which  pa.ss  through  a  fool’s  brain 
about  her.  She  never  even  knows  them.  But  Pe¬ 
tion,  the  dujKJ  of  this  stujiid  fatuity,  which  he  car¬ 
ried  everj'wherc  with  him !  ’The  Queen  conipro- 
hended  Baruare  and  the  generous  emotion  he  felt ; 
but  we  do  defy  Madame  Elisabctli,  who  had  never 
read  bad  novels  and  had  never  frequented  bad  com¬ 
pany,  to  comprehend  for  one  instant  what  Petion 
thought  and  believed. 

Petion  was  guilty  of  other  faults  during  the  Rev¬ 
olution  ;  he  was  guilty  of  political  faults,  of  cruel 
faults,  with  which  his  memory  may  be  harshly  re¬ 
proached  ;  but  there  are  in  his  life  no  faults  which 
are  at  the  same  time  more  odious  and  more  gro- 
tesqae  than  the  fault  of  his  nan-ative  of  the  return 
from  Varennes. 

Days  of  misfortune  came  upon  Petion  after  days 
of  popularity.  Outlawed  and  trying  to  escape  from 
Paris,  he  found  two  kind-hearted  young  ladies,  who 
concealed  him  in  their  bedchamber.  He  remained 


there  three  days  and  three  nights  before  he  was  able 
to  quit  this  asylum  in  safety.  His  handsome  man’s 
mania,  always  capable  of  pleasing,  followed  him 
even  in  this  hallowed  refuge.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  —  thank  heaven,  no !  —  that  he  so  much  as 
hinted  to  these  generous  hostesses  the  astonishment 
he  felt  at  finding  no  agitation  in  their  company,  and 
at  producing  no  agitation  in  them.  Neither  tlid  he 
say  an}'thing  to  Madame  Elisabeth  of  his  stupid 
illusion.  All  of  Pdtion’s  evil  thoughts  take  place  in 
his  ccftiscience,  and  never  go  beyond  it.  They  never 
"o  so  far  as  action.  We  know  them  only  by  what 
he  tells  us  of  them.  It  may  be  said :  His  wrong, 
then,  is  simply  a  public  confession.  Yes,  but  do  not 
let  us  be  deceived ;  he  has  coiifesseil  himself  from 
vanity,  and  he  has  ill  placed  his  vanity  in  believing 
his  evil  thoughts  rt'pi-essed  became  ailmirable  ac¬ 
tions,  worthy  of  remeiiibrancc.  Scipio’s  continence 
is  admirable,  I  confess,  in  a  young  conqueror,  and 
in  camp  life.  Proscribed  and  fugitive  Petion’s  con¬ 
duct  towards  his  generous  hostesses  has  nothing  in  it 
admirable.  It  is  shunned  infamy.  That ’s  no  title 
of  honor ! 

I  come  now  to  his  third  fault  of  pretty  fellow. 
It  was  with  Charlotte  Corday.  It  was  at  Caen, 
when  Brittany  and  Normandy  raised  an  army  to 
march  on  Paris,  and  deliver  the  convention  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  The  out¬ 
lawed  (iirondins  had  gone  to  Caen. 

During  one  of  the  three  interviews  which  Cliar- 
lotte  Corday  liml  at  Caen  with  BarKaroux,  in  the 
drawing-i-oom  of  the  Hotel  de  I’lntendance,  Petion 
entered  and  addressed,  jokingly,  some  words  to  the 
lieautiful  aristocrat  who  came  to  sec  Republicans. 
She  was  offended,  and  replied :  “  You  judge  me  to¬ 
day,  Citizen  Petion,  without  knowing  me.  Tlie  day 
will  come  when  you  shall  know  who  I  am.”  Petion’s 
conduct  was  a  load  on  her  heart.  In  the  letter  to 
Barliaroux,  written  on  the  eve  of  her  execution,  she 
said :  “  I  confess  that  which  entirely  confiriiieil  my 
resolution  was  the  courage  with  which  our  volun¬ 
teers  enrolled  themselves  Sunday,  7th  July.  You 
remember  how  delighted  I  was,  and  I  earnestly 
promised  myself  to  make  Petion  repent  the  sus¬ 
picions  he  expressed  about  my  sentiments.  He  said 
to  me,  ‘  Will  you  be  son-y  if  they  do  not  march  ort’V  ’ 
L.ostly,  I  considered  that  so  many  brave  men  coming 
to  secure  the  death  of  one  single  man,  which  they 
would  have  failed  to  attain,  or  who  would  have  car¬ 
ried  down  in  his  ruin  a  great  many  citizens,  was 
an  honor  he  did  not  merit.  A  wom.an’s  hand  was 
enough.” 

When  one  reads  this  energetic  letter,  which  so 
clearly  shows  Charlotte  Corday’s  soul,  Petion’s  gal¬ 
lant  compliments  irritate  the  reader  more  than  ever. 
But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  the  cause  of 
Petion’s  mistake  aliout  Charlotte  Corday  was  Po¬ 
tion’s  mania  of  remembering  he  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  and  ought  to  please  uie  moment  he  saw  a 
woman.  Charlotte  Corday  was  a  republican  of 
Plutarch’s  school.  She  was  Brutus’s  or  Mucius 
Scaivola’s  sister.  The  woman  concealed  the  repub¬ 
lican  from  Petion’s  eyes.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  says 
that  souls  have  no  sex.  Tlie  phrase  is  true,  e^ 
cially  in  revolutions  and  great  catastrophes. 
plirase  was  never  true  of  PeUon,  whatever 
be  the  gravity  of  circumstances:  at  Varennes, ^dh 
Madame  Elirabeth;  after  the  Slst  of  May, -^93, 
with  his  hostesses  ;  at  Caen,  with  Charlotte  prday. 
He  never  applied  it,  because  his  masculinf'^**'dy 
was  always  stupidly  mixed  up  with  the  gs^e  ad¬ 
ventures  of  his  life. 
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EARLY  RISERS. 

Evkhy  reasonable  man  —  every  one,  that  is,  who 
get*  up  when  he  chooses  and  goes  to  lx*d  when  he 
feels  inclined  —  has  at  times  been  vexed  by  the  zeal 
of  early  risers.  If  two.  men  take  the  same  allowance 
of  sleep,  but  one  of  them  begins  it  at  eleven  o’clock 
and  the  other  at  two,  the  first  will  feel  himself  a 
moral  head  and  shoulders  above  his  friend.  He 
fancies  himself  to  be  standing  on  a  little  pedestal  of 
conscious  virtue,  from  which  he  may,  figuratively 
speaking,  flap  his  wings  and  crow  over  his  inferiors. 
He  is  always  mentally  voting  little  congratulatory 
addresses  to  himself,  pointing  out  that,  by  his  stdf- 
denial  and  constant  superiority  to  the  ordinary 
weaknesses  of  humanity,  he  has  set  an  c.xample 
whose  influence  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  lie 
sometimes  has  sufficient  self-command  to  confine  his 
demands  upon  popular  admiration  to  a  mere  taedt 
assmnption ;  but,  however  carefully  he  may  act  the 
part  of  moilest  merit,  he  glows  with  an  inward  sat¬ 
isfaction  which  can  never  be  (uiite  repressed.  He 
could  not,  though  he  would,  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel ;  it  shines  through  him  as  through  an  alabas¬ 
ter  vase ;  he  is  too  much  of  an  angel  among  com¬ 
mon  men  to  be  able  quite  to  cover  up  his  wings. 

If  St.  Simeon  Stylites  had  come  down  from  his 
pillar  in  the  flesh,  he  would  certainly  have  carried 
it  about  with  him  in  spirit;  he  would  have  made 
some  Incidental  reference  to  the  “  rain,  wind,  frost, 
heat,  hail,  damp  and  sleet  and  snow  ”  which  ho  had 
borne.  He  would  have  let  his  accinaintauce  know 
that  it  was  no  .joke,  whatever  they  might  think,  to 
stand  twenty  years  on  a  pillar.  The  early  riser  is 
the  Stylites  of  private  life.  He  glories,  even  in 
secret,  over  his  self-inflicted  miseries ;  but,  to  extract 
from  such  recollections  all  the  consolation  which 
they  can  afford,  it  is  necessary  to  share  them  with 
other  people.  He  is  delighted  to  speak  with  au¬ 
thority  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather  between  six 
and  seven  in  the  morning.  He  brings  in  studiously 
unintentional  references  to  his  walks  before  break¬ 
fast,  and  he  goes  quietly  to  sleep  after  dinner  as  if 
he  had  earned  a  clear  right  to  a  little  repose.  Few 
people  have  strength  of  mind  enough  really  to  bear 
up  against  claims  of  this  kind.  Radicals,  who  say, 
perhaps  very  sincerely,  that  a  man ’s  a  man  for  a’ 
that,  sometimes  betray  a  perceptible  awkwardness 
in  the  presence  of  a  lord.  No  one  will  admit  that 
mere  wealth  has  any  claims  to  respect ;  yet  we  some¬ 
how  feel  an  instinctive  deference  towards  a  man 
with  a  good  balance  at  his  banker’s,  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious  towards  his  neighbor  who  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth.  In  the  same  way,  few  people 
really  dare  to  dispute  the  merits  of  a  man  who  gets 
up  at  six  in  the  morning;  he  has  accumulated  a 
balance  of  solid  virtue  which  gives  an  undefined 
weight  of  respectability  to  his  actions.  It  appears 
to  be  merely  due  to  his  benevolence  that  he  does 
not  crush  you  to  the  earth  with  a  sense  of  moral 
inferiority. 

And  yet,  if  we  could  only  venture  to  make  a  stand, 
perhaps  we  might  find  that  this  claim  b  so  imposing 
only  because  it  has  not  been  critically  tested.  Early 
nting  b,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  proof  of  imper¬ 
il  civilization.  In  the  East,  everylxxly  is  up  with 
the  ^un ;  as,  for  obvious  reasons,  laboring  men  are 
com^U^  to  be  here.  But  the  invention  of  candles, 
and  te  change  from  physical  to  intellectual  labor, 
have  atered  all  the  conditions  of  life.  The  evening 
hours  ke  now  superior  in  almost  every  respect  to 
those  oithe  morning.  In  a  social  point  of  view,  it 


is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  that  no  man  can  en¬ 
joy  society  before  breakfast.  If  it  were  often  pos¬ 
sible  for  Iriends  to  gather  at  that  time,  as  they  do 
at  certain  batlis  to  drink  the  waters,  the  conse- 
({uences  would  be  disastrous;  for  nature  has  im¬ 
planted  in  the  human  breast  a  (iuarrel»)me,  captious 
and  ill-humored  spirit,  which  is  always  predominant 
during  the  first  hours  of  the  day.  Strictly  speaking, 
man  docs  not  become  a  social  being  untif  breakfast' 
and  even  then  the  instinct  exists  in  a  very  modified 
fonn  ;  many  people  wmd  the  newspaper  at  breakfiist, 
but  no  one  could  l)e  brute  enough  to  re.ad  it  at  din¬ 
ner.  In  those  barbarous  times  when  dinner  took 
plac‘e  al)out  midday,  supper  wiis  the  really  sociable 
meal,  which  has  been  grmlually  superseded  by  the 
onward  movement  of  dinner.  From  all  this  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  a  man’s  social  tendencies  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his  propensity  to  early 
rising.  When  Ciesar  remarked,  “  Let  me  have  men 
about  me  that  are  fat,  sleek-hemled  men  and  such  I 
as  sleep  o’  nights,”  he  evidently  meant  to  condemn, 
not  the  unfortunate  beings  who  may  be  physically 
lean,  but  the  restless  temperament  which  leads  to 
early  rising,  self-conceit,  discontent,  and  conspiracy. 

If  [Hjoplc  who  get  up  prematurely  are  dis£^reeable, 
and  even  dangerous,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  they 
will  eiiually  fail  to  justify  themselves  on  intellectual 
grounds.  Those  who  delight  in  always  firing  off 
small  prudential  maxims  of  the  “  early  to  bed,  early 
to  rise  ”  variety  generally  denounce  the  practice  of 
study  at  night.  But  here*,  again,  the  assumption 
seeuLs  to  be  gratuitous.  The  early  riser  descends 
every  morning  into  a  partial  chaos ;  fires  are  smok¬ 
ing  and  green  wood  sputtering  ;  every  house  is 
haunted  by  unkempt  servants,  with  dusters  and  j 
shovels,  going  through  the  hateful  jirocess  of  putting  i 
things  in  order ;  the  world  is  slowly  getting  under 
weigh,  and  the  machinery  moves  at  first  with  slow 
jerks  and  creaks,  and  raising  clouds  of  dust. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  an  atmosphere  of 
discomfort  can  be  more  favorable  to  mental  labor 
than  the  harmonious  ([uiet  of  the  evening,  when  a 
man  may  intrench  himself  in  perfect  repose,  without 
a  fear  of  interruption ;  when  even  London  approx¬ 
imates  to  the  (juiet  of  the  country,  and  when  all  the 
discordant  elements  of  the  day  have  more  or  less 
shaken  into  their  jdaces.  Every  smoker  knows  the 
superiority  of  the  evening  over  the  morning  cigar;  I 
which  proves  that  a  philosophical  and  contemplative 
frame  of  mind  is  far  more  easily  attained  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  a  mental  attitude 
of  serene  meditation  being  essential  to  intelligent 
smoking.  It  is  true  that  a  man’s  powers  may  be 
supposed  to  be  fresher  and  less  exhausted  in  the 
morning ;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  advantage  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  diminution  of  restlessness  and  irri¬ 
tability,  and  the  greater  power  of  concentration, 
produced  by  the  evening  calmness.  A  man  may 
possibly  write  novels  before  breakfast  with  success, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  his  sensibility  to  exter¬ 
nal  impressions  should  be  as  lively  and  fresh  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  may  of  course  do  anything  that  comes 
under  the  name  of  business  most  effectively  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  But  he  can  hardly  be  a  meta¬ 
physician  till  past  twelve  at  night,  except  on  peril  of 
setting  down  all  metaphysics  as  folly.  Some  detract¬ 
ors  might,  it  is  true,  observe  that  this  is  because  met¬ 
aphysics  are  improved  by  the  haziness  of  outline  con- 
gemal  to  a  mind  which  is  too  tired  to  be  quite  steady 
in  its  perceptions ;  but  it  is  doubtless  really  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  require  sustained  and  undiverted 
attention.  Now  such  attention  is  impossible,  so  long 
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88  the  meditator  may  be  exposed  to  the  cries  of  milk¬ 
men  or  barrel-organs ;  the  dull,  steady  sound  of  late 
carriages  is  rather  favorable  than  otherwise  to  pro¬ 
found  reflection.  We,  therefore,  consider  that,  for 
almost  all  purposes,  the  cvenii^  hours  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  superiority  over  the  morning  for  the  civilized 
part  of  mankind,  whose  pursuits  do  not  require  day¬ 
light,  and  who  know  the  use  of  gas  and  candle- 
iight. 

For  those  who  have  to  labor  in  the  fields  or  work¬ 
shops,  or  to  get  their  living  by  hunting,  like  savages, 
there  are  obvious  advantages  about  mwing  the  most 
of  the  daylight.  Now  philosophers  have  remarked 
that  an  instinct,  like  a  physical  organ,  often  survives 
after  its  original  function  has  become  unimportant. 

Animals  retain  rudimentary  claws  or  wings  which 
have  become  perfectly  useless,  as  a  legacy  from  their 
remote  ancestors;  a  dog  still  turns  himself  three 
times  round  before  he  lies  down,  because  his  greatr 
great-grandfathers  did  .so  in  the  days  when  they 
were  wild  beasts  roaming  amongst  long  grass :  and 
every  tamed  animal  preserves  for  a  time  certain  in¬ 
stincts  which  were  only  useful  to  him  in  his  wild 
state.  The  sentiment  about  early  rising  is  such  a 
traditionary  instinct,  which  has  wandered  into  an  era 
where  it  is  not  wanted.  A  man  who  got  up  tivo 
hours  after  the  sun,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  doubt¬ 
less,  as  a  rule,  wasted  two  hours;  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  a  bricklayer  at  the  present  day 
who  should  begin  his  work  at  eight  instead  of  six. 

It  is  right  and  natural  that  such  proofs  of  laziness 
should  marked  with  a  certain  stigma.  But  it  is 
is  too  bad  that  cultivated  beings  should  go  on  quot^ 
ing  at  us  their  little  hoard  of  maxims,  which  at  best 
are  gross  anachronisms,  as  though  they  were  eternal 
truths ;  and  that  even  the  most  modest  of  men  should 
go  about  running  over  with  ill-concealed  compla¬ 
cency,  because  they  have  arranged  their  day  on  an 
obsolete  hypothesis.  If  a  man  comes  down  a  few 
minutes  late,  they  covertly  or  openly  twit  him  with 
lazine.s8 ;  but  they  would  be  as  much  shocked  if  the 
same  charge  were  retorted  upon  them  for  going,  to 
bed  prematurely,  as  a  preacher  of  charity  is  some¬ 
times  shocked  at  being  called  uncharitable;  it  is 
true,  he  objects  to  his  enemies  as  much  as  they  ob¬ 
ject  to  him,  but  that  is  because  his  enemies  are  in 
the  wrong.  If,  however,  we  should  be  disjxKcd  to 
grant  that  there  is  really  something  in  the  claim 
which  early  risers  put  forward  so  pretentiously  to  the 
virtue  of  activity,  we  should  still  wish  to  know  why 
it  is  of  so  specially  offensive  and  aggressive  a  type. 

AVhy  must  they  be  always  dashing  it  in  our  faces, 
and  giving  thanks  at  every  turn  that  they  are  not 
as  other  men?  Why  should  an  early  riser  walk 
through  the  world  wrapped  in  an  invisible  cloak  of 
moral  pre-eminence  ?  After  all,  we  are  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  even  if  we  are  too  fond  of  our  beds  in  the 
morning.  The  most  rabid  of  the  sect  must  admit 
that  a  man  is  not  necessarily  a  drunkard  nor  an 
abandoned  slave  to  his  passions  because  he  does 
not  get  up  at  six  o’clock ;  and  yet,  whilst  mixing 
with  the  outer  world,  they  always  contrive  to  make 
it  felt  that  all  but  themselves  are  more  or  less  publi¬ 
cans  and  sinners. 

An  explanation  of  the  abnormal  development  of 
self-esteem  to  which  this  and  some  other  second-rate 
virtues  give  rise  nray  perhaps  be  found  in  the  very 
fact  of  tneir  smallness.  A  man  who  has  performed 
some  great  and  heroic  action  is  bound  in  honor  not 
to  boast  of  it;  he  may  generally  assume,  too,  that 
other  people  will  be  sufficiently  disposetl  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  claims  without  requiring  them  to  be  put  ob¬ 


trusively  forward ;  but  the  family  of  petty  virtues  to 
which  early  rising  belongs  —  punctuality,  order,  and 
so  forth  —  require  some  additional  inducements  for 
their  practice.  They  are  not  amiable  qualities. 
Nobody  loves  a  man  the  better  for  always  remember¬ 
ing  that  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,  that  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  and  that  a  penny  saved  is 
a  penny  got ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  rather  apt  to 
consider  him  as  a  standing  insult  to  us  for  our  own 
deficiencies  in  those  respects.  It  is,  therefore,  pro¬ 
vided,  as  a  natural  compensation,  that  they  should 
give  rise  to  a  disproportionate  amount  of  self^atis- 
faction.  As  a  man  gets  no  thanks  from  anybody 
else,  and  feels  that  the  virtue  is  one  which  will  gain 
its  whole  reward  in  an  extra  share  of  material  pros¬ 
perity,  he  tries  to  make  up  the  difference  by  con¬ 
stant  contemplation  of  his  own  excellence.  The 
character  which  embodies  all  these  characteristics  in 
the  highest  degree  is  {generally  known  by  the  name 
of  a  good  man  of  business.  That  title,  which  some¬ 
times  implies  very  useful  (jualities,  is  not  seldom  ap¬ 
plied  to  merely  negative  virtues.  It  is  applied  to  a 
man  who  ties  up  all  his  letters  in  red  tape,  never 
misses  a  train,  and  always  answers  by  return  of  post. 
It  may  also  imply  a  sound  judgment.  But  a  laige 
number  of  those  who  claim  it  are  merely  remarkable 
for  their  habit  of  going  through  all  the  forms  ot 
extreme  precision  and  carefulness.  Such  men  are 
generally  more  conceited  than  any  other  class  of 
meritorious  citizens.  They  look  down  with  a  con¬ 
tempt,  sometimes  affable  and  sometimes  simply  arro¬ 
gant,  upon  any  one  whom  they  ftuic^  to  be  k«8  of  a 
walking  ledger  than  themselves.  Fortunately,  this 
is  a  kind  of  conceit  which  can  seldom  find  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  display  in  private  life.  The  one  virtue 
of  the  bundle  which  go  to  form  the  character  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  itself  so  oflensive  that  it  is  just  as 
well  that  we  have,  as  a  rule,  to  search  counting- 
houses  or  lawj'ers’  offices  for  full-blown  specimens  of 
the  whole.  Early  risers  are  so  capable  of  trampling 
us  under  foot,  on  the  strength  of  that  one  quabfica- 
tion,  that,  if  arraj  ed  in  all  the  virtues  of  the  com¬ 
plete  man  of  business,  they  would  become  unbear¬ 
able. 

A  VISIT  TO  lAIOl'NT  VESUVIUS. 

Compared  with  Etna,  Vesuvius  is  a  volcano  of 
subordinate  importance.  The  area  over  which  the 
volcanic  eruptions  spread,  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
cone,  the  e.xtent  of  the  showers  of  ashes,  and  the 
magnitude. of  the  lava  currents,  are  all  much  small¬ 
er,  and  the  secondary  results  are  on  an  inferior 
scale.  But  —  from  its  easier  access,  its  position 
among  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  hallowed  by  classical  reminiscen¬ 
ces,  which  include  all  that  is  most  striking  in  Greek 
and  Koman  history,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  Naples, 
where  human  life  is  perhaps  more  active  and  noisy, 
if  not  more  energetic,  than  in  any  city  in  Europe  — 
Vesuvius  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  geol¬ 
ogists  as  well  as  travellers;  and  its  varied  phrases 
have  been  minutely  recorded.  But  the  remarkable 
group  of  eruptions,  commencing  in  1857  and  ending 
in  1861,  has,  perhaps,  been  less  thought  of  out  of 
Italy  than  it  deserved ;  and  it  is  the  more  important 
as  it  bears  in  some  measure  upon  some  questions  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  volcanoes. 

Before  1857,  a  visit  to  the  wide  space  of  perfectly 
level  ground  known  as  the  “Atno  del  Cavallo,” 
extenmng  for  some  distance  between  the  foot  of  the 
cone  of  Vesuvius  and  the  ridge  of  Monte  Somma, 
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I  was  .a  very  easy  anil  pleasant  carriajie  excursion 
from  Naples.  There  was  a  {jootl  road  as  far  as  the 
Observatory,  .and  an  hour's  rough  walking  or  riding 
from  thence  over  the  old  lava  wiis  not  a  serious 
matter  even  lor  delicate  ladies.  Now  the  case  is 
different.  The  roail  has  beim  destroyed  by  the  lava 
of  that  year,  and  tlicre  is  a  rouifli  ride  or  walk  from 
1  Portici  before  the  Oliservatory  is  reached.  Still  the 
excursion  is  one  involving  no  difficulties,  and  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  fatigue.  It  is,  indeed,  made 
expensive  by  extortionate  charges ;  but  there  is  no 
I  need  of  horse,  or  even  of  guide,  for  those  who 
I  choose  to  walk  and  e.xplore.  An  intelligent  guide, 

I  familiar  with  the  sites  of  the  recent  eruptions,  is, 
however,  very  useful,  and  will  save  much  time  and 
trouble. 

The  “  Atrio  del  Cavallo”  is  a  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  old  crater  of  jMonte  Soninia,  destroyed  by  the 
great  eruption  of  A.  I).  7D,  and  since  paved  with  fine 
ashes,  stones,  and  lava  by  the  eruptions  of  the  last 
!  eighteen  hundred  years.  It  is  about  2,400  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  quite  oiicn  to  the  southwest, 
llefore  reaching  it,  however,  there  are  places  of  the 
greati-st  interest  to  be  visited  on  the  road  from  Por- 
!  tici.  Leaving  that  town  at  the  station  we  reach  in 
i  a  few  minutes  the  inoilem  Reeina,  part  of  which 
I  covers  the  ruins  of  Ilereulaneum.  Just  outside  this 
'  I  town  is  a  current  of  old  lava,  which  seems  to  have 
i  extended  towards  the  sea,  and,  perhaps,  advanced 
I  the  coast  line.  It  is  cut  across  by  the  road  at  an 
j  elevation  of  140  feet  alxive  the  sea,  and  it  presents 
!  a  peculiar  pale  ash-gray  color,  characteristic  of  Ve- 
I  i  suvian  lava.  Though  naked  in  ]>laces,  it  admits  of 
'  vegetation ;  and,  in  this  respect,  contrasts  strikingly 

j  I  with  tlie  Etna  lavas  of  lOGi)  at  Catania . 

I ;  The  eruption  of  18G1,  the  last  of  any  importance 
ji  from  Vesuvius,  Ls  particularly  interesting  from  the 
I :  ]>osition  of  the  seat  of  eruption,  and  the  circum- 
•  I  stances  attending  the  phenomenon.  Unlike  the  case 
I  of  1805,  previously  to  which  there  had  been  an 
j  unusual  jierioil  of  repose,  on  this  occasion  (be- 
j  tween  1855  and  1860)  the  mountain  had  been  con- 
I  stantly  uneasy  and  occasionally  active,  and  li.ad 
j  even  thrown  out  several  im]x)rtant  currents  of 
I  lava.  These  vents,  however,  had  closed,  and  every- 
1  thing  was  quiet  in  the  month  of  March,  1860.  On 
j  the  7th  of  December  in  the  following  year,  very 
‘  clear  indications  of  coming  disturbance  were  felt  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  between  the  principal 
crater  and  Torre  del  Greco.  About  3  P.  M.  on  the 
8th,  at  a  distance  of  .about  4,000  yards  (two  and  one 
third  miles)  nearly  S.  W.  from  the  centre  of  the 
great  crater,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
sea,  at  an  elevation  of  alxmt  950  feet  above  the  sea, 
there  rose  a  large  column  of  thick  smoke,  accom- 
I  panied  by  an  enormous  ({uantity  of  very  fine  ashes. 

I  It  would  seem  probable  that,  at  this  moment,  a 
i  broad  and  open  fissure  was  formed,  extending  to- 
!  wards  the  west,  and  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
I  in  length,  from  several  points  of  which  eruptions 
I  took  place.  I  was  informed  by  iiiy  guide,  who  had 
I  been  present  (and  the  statement  was  confirmed  by 
I  other  eyewitnesses),  that  only  fine  ashes  erupted 
j  from  the  part  of  the  fissure  nearest  the  crater,  while 
i  aiAies  and  small  stones  were  ejected  lower  down, 
laq^r  red-hot  lumps  of  scoria  and  blocks  of  stone 
below  that,  and,  towanls  5  P.  M.,  a  flow  of  lava  from 
the  lower  extremity.  The  lava  was  unusually  fluid, 
loaded  with  crystals  of  pyroxene,  and  of  peculiar 
texture.  It  proceeded  rapidly  towards  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  at  11  P.  M.  had  reached  within  about 
1,000  yards  of  the  houses.  It  there  stopped.  The 
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eruption  of  ashes,  however,  continued,  and  was  very  i  1 
copious,  being  conveyed  to  a  great  distance.  Tlie 
fine  dust  was  accompanied  by  stones  thrown  into  H 
the  air  to  a  height  estimated  at  more  than  800  feet,  i 

The  crevice  formed  on  the  first  eruption  was  fol-  ! 
lowed  by  others  the  next  day,  extending  towards 
the  sea,  and  greatly  alarming  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Torre  del  Greco.  On  the  lOtli,  the  w.atcr 
flowing  from  the  public  fountnins  and  other  springs 
was  suddenly  increased  in  quantity ;  this  iiicre.ise 
being  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  large  qiuanti- 
ties  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  even,  as  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  with  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  petroleum.  Large  quantities  of  gas  rose  from 
the  sea.  The  springs  remained  affected  for  some 
time,  but  the  new  cones  and  craters  soon  ceased  to 
exhibit  any  activity,  and  the  main  disturbance  was 
at  an  end  in  eight  days  from  its  fii-st  commencement. 
Electrical  phenoinena  accompanied  the  comnience- 
nieiit  of  the  eruption,  but  they  affected  only  the 
principal  crater.  They  are  described  as  consisting 
of  flashes  of  forked  blue  lightning,  different  from 
onlinary  lightning,  and  confined  to  the  summit  of 
the  crater.  .Shortly  after  the  eruption,  the  ground 
was  cracked,  and  many  deep  fissures  were  produced 
in  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco,  reaching  down  to  the 
sea,  and  rendering  the  town  almost  uninhabitable. 

The  present  condition  of  the  scene  of  this  eruption 
i.s  interesting  in  itself,  and  also  in  compari.son  with 
the  last  and  more  recent  eruption  on  the  iipiier  slopes 
of  Etna.  These  events  offer  m.any  points  of  con¬ 
trast.  Thus,  at  Vesuvius,  the  outburst  was  from  an 
unusually  low  point  on  the  hillsides,  and  at  Etna, 
not  much  below  the  foot  of  the  great  crater  (at  least 
1,000  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  Vesuvius).  At 
Vesuvius,  .again,  the  chief  material  thrown  into  the 
air  was  fine  ash,  while  at  Etna  the  stones  of  lava 
were  from  the  first  e.xcecdingly  lai^e  and  abundant. 
The  lava  cunviit  was  also  much  longer,  larger,  and 
deeper,  in  the  disturbance  of  1865.  In  the  case  of 
Vesuvius  the  work  was  over  in  eight  days,  at  Etna 
it  lasted  as  many  months.  In  both  cases  there  were 
seven  distinct  craters  produced  during  the  eruption; 
but  the  number  of  detached  cones  was  smaller  in  the 
Vesuvian  eruption. 

The  craters  of  1861  are  nearly  in  a  line,  and  suc¬ 
ceed  one  another  at  short  intervals,  commencing  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain.  The  uppermost 
presents  well  str.atified  walls  of  tuff,  probably  those 
of  the  fissure.  It  is  oval,  and  greatly  depressed. 
There  are  remains  of  a  small  vent  at  the  point 
ne.arest  the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  much  higher  on 
the  part  towards  the  mountain  than  on  the  side 
near  the  sea,  and  is  only  separated  from  a  smaller 
round  crater  adjoining  it  by  a  narrow  ridge.  It  is 
partly  filled  with  ashes  of  extreme  fineness.  Be¬ 
yond  the  first  and  second  crater  is  the  third,  which 
erupteil  somewhat  later,  but  in  the  same  way.  There 
are  no  true  cones  of  eruption,  though  there  is  a  slop¬ 
ing  heap  of  ash  round  Wh  craters.  They  all  ex¬ 
hibit  more  of  the  fissure  than  is  usual,  and  are  thus 
rather  peculiar.  The  fourth  (next  in  order  towards 
Torre  del  Greco)  was  remarkable  for  its  large  erup¬ 
tion  of  stones,  which  arc  distributed  over  the  ground 
adjacent  in  enormous  quantity,  mingled  with  .ashes. 
Much  mischief  was  done,  as  the  country  was  culti¬ 
vated  and  inhabited  ;  one  house  being  within  a 
hundred  yawls  of  the  fissure. 

There  is  still  much  chemical  action  going  on  in  a 
part  of  this  crater,  and  a  considerable  emission  of 
sulphuivus  gases  has  taken  place  from  it;  but  I 
could  not  discover  any  fumaroles  in  action  at  the  , 
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time  of  iny  visit.  Tl>e  remaining  three  of  the 
craters  seem  never  to  have  attained  any  large  size, 
altliough  the  chief  empted  matter  proceeded  from 
the  fdUi  and  sixth.  These  are  lower  down  the 
slope,  and  arc  now  almost  destroyed,  being  recog¬ 
nized  quite  as  much  by  the  desolation  around  as  by 
their  form.  The  lava  currents  and  the  blocks  of 
lava  thrown  out  by  the  craters  were  all  of  the  .“anie 
kind,  darker  in  color  than  usual,  and  somewhat  blue, 
resembling  the  lavas  of  185").  Slight  shocks  of 
cartl’ipiakes  were  recorded  at  the  mountain  Ob¬ 
servatory  from  the  7tli  of  December  to  the  29th  of 
January,  and  more  considerable  shocks  took  place 
about  the  time  of  the  eruption  and  for  a  month 
afterwards.  Heavy  rain  fell  the  day  liefore  the 
eruption.  The  apjxiarance  of  the  eruption  at  its 
first  commencement  was  unusually  gfand;  but  it 
I  lastcil  a  very  short  time.  On  the  whole,  tlierc  are 
few  instances  on  record  in  which  tlie  lineal  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  craters  and  the  direction  of  the  fissures, 
found  in  the  adjacent  country  and  indicated  by  out¬ 
bursts  of  water  and  ga.s,  afford  more  striking  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  natui'c  of  the  disturbance. 

After  visiting  the  scene  of  this  interesting  erup¬ 
tion  I  proceeded  to  the  great  cone,  whose  crater  is 
now  in  a  state  of  semi-activity,  —  throwing  out  va- 

Cor  and  acid  gases,  with  smiill  quantities  of  Kcorim, 
ut  not  exhibiting  a  large  (piantity  of  lava.  This 
cone  rises  on  tiie  side  towards  Alontc  Somina 
from  a  level  of  2,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Manv 
eruptions  of  lava  of  comparatively  recent  date 
have  come  out  on  this  side,  and  almost  all  that 
is  left  of  the  ancient  crater  of  Monte  Soinina 
is  now  covered  with  a  rough  floor,  c.xhibiting  the 
usual  curious  varieties  of  surface,  observable  when 
lava  has  cooled  on  an  almost  level  plain.  Crossing 
this,  we  approach  the  vertical  walls  of  the  old  crater 
of  Monte  Somma,  now  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  reinarkcible  dikes  of  hardened  lava  or  basalt, 
that  have  long  excited  the  attention  of  geologists. 
My  own  impression  was,  that  these  dikes  are  nothing 
more  than  the  nunains  of  parts  of  the  liipiid  lava 
that  once  filled  the  old  cr.ater  of  Monte  f^nima  to 
overflowing,  and  by  its  weight  pressed  outwards  the 
tough  walls  till  they  were  cracked.  The  fluid  rock 
would  then  necessaiily  be  sijueezed  into  every  crev¬ 
ice,  whether  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  mass  or 
formed  by  the  cooling  of  the  lava  after  its  first  in¬ 
jection.  Tlie  cooled  and  hanlened  lava  has  been 

ejected  during  subsc'ijuent  erujitions . 

The  ascent  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  attempted  where  the  larger  scoriie  arc  suf¬ 
ficiently  close  together  to  aflbrd  foothohl.  Else¬ 
where  it  would  lie  exceedingly  diflicult,  if  not 
impossible,  esjiecially  on  the  side  towanls  the  sea, 
where  the  ashes  are  fine  and  hxise,  and  no  progress 
I  could  lie  made.  The  height  of  the  cone  from  the 
I  Atria  del  Cavallo  I  found  to  be  nearly  1,C00  feet, 

I  and  the  angle  of  the  slope  in  some  extreme  cases 
as  much  as  SS”.  The  cone  is  rather  higher  towards 
the  southeast,  and,  except  in  one  part,  very  steep 
and  ridge-shapetl,  the  descent  inwards  to  the  crater 
being  sharper  than  the  outer  slope  of  ashes. 

The  view  of  the  interior  of  the  crater  from  the 
top  is  very  grand,  but,  .as  a  matter  of  conrse,  the 
I  appe.arance  is  always  changing.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  I  found  it  particularly  interesting,  although 
the  amount  of  positive  action  was  small.  With 
some  difficulty,  and  risk  of  injury  to  boots  and 
dress,  the  crater  could  be  entered  and  all  parts 
I  visited.  Tlie  walls  were  extremely  steep,  in  many 
places  vertical,  and  in  some  overhanging.  The 


upper  ]).art  is  constantly  falling  in,  but  on  tlie  occa¬ 
sion  of  an  eruption,  the  height  of  the  cone  is  in¬ 
creased  by  fresh  showers  of  ashes  and  stones.  The 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  cone  is  thus  always 
loose,  owing  to  the  mode  of  its  construction ;  but 
in  the  interior,  a  little  below  the  top,  it  is  formed  of 
jiale  bluish-gray  trachytic  lava,  rather  hanl  and  tol¬ 
erably  compact,  jirecisely  identical  with  the  blocks 
that  have  been  ejected.  The  hard  walls  .are  like 
those  of  a  quarry,  but  in  many  places,  where  fiiin.a- 
rolfs  e.xist,  they  are  covered  and  conccaletl  with 
loose  black  ash.  striated  here  and  there  with  the 
most  brilliant  yellow  and  orange  tints.  From  small 
cavities  in  some  parts  of  these  rocks,  air  proceeds 
so  intensely  heated  as  to  cook  an  egg  in  a  few 
seconds.  Tlie  rock  here  must  glow  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface,  as  fragments  of  jiaiier  thrust 
in  with  a  stick  were  at  once  roduced  to  tinder, 
though  driven  out  immediately  with  great  force  by 
the  current  of  hot  air. 

The  floor  of  the  crater  was  extremely  remarkable. 
Except  where  the  two  vents  of  actu.al  eruption  had 
thrown  up  cones,  it  was  one  ma.s8  of  fragments  of 
the  same  pale-blue  trachytic  lava  as  that  of  which 
the  walls  are  conijxised.  These  were  fractured  in 
the  most  extraordimary  and  inconceivable  manner. 
They  were  split  as  if  by  the  blow  of  some  vast  ham¬ 
mer.  One  great  cleft  of  considerable  depth  extend¬ 
ed  across  the  bottom  of  the  crater  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  other  sjilits  appear  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  different  directions.  The  fragments  were 
detached  and  angular,  and  of  all  sizes.  They  were 
.as  fresh  as  if  broken  yesterday,  and  it  was  difficult 
in  some  places,  —  impossible  in  others,  —  to  p,ass 
across  and  amongst  them.  Out  of  the  middle  of  the 

Iirincipal  crack  a  small  crater  was  formed,  and  close 
ly  on  another  crevice  (1l*ss  distinctly  shown)  was  a 
large  pile  of  scoriae  .and  .ashes,  forming  a  small  inner 
cone,  witli  its  own  separate  crater  reaching  down 
below  the  level  of  the  principal  crater.  Both  these 
vents  were  in  partial  action.  Even  from  the  sides 
of  the  principal  cone,  before  reaching  the  summit,  a 
hissing  sound,  like  that  of  a  number  of  rockets  let  off 
.at  once,  had  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  had 
timed  the  explosions  as  occurring  at  intervals  of 
aliout  two  minutes,  with  much  more  considerable 
noise  at  intervals  of  si.x  minutes.  When  inside  the 
])rincip.al  crater,  1  was  able  to  see  the  nature  of 
these  eruptions.  The  depth  of  the  principal  crater, 
below  the  general  level  of  the  top  of  the  cone,  was 
about  three  hundred  feet. 

The  larger  of  the  small  cones  of  eruption  rose 
alioiit  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  crater,  and  the  smaller  one  only  about  six 
feet.  They  were  about  eighty  yards  asunder.  The 
eruptions  from  these  small  vents  seem  to  be  alter¬ 
nate,  generally  more  active  from  one  for  several 
hours,  and  then  more  active  from  the  other,  although 
the  eruption  from  the  smaller  was  generally  preceil- 
ed  or  accompanied  by  a  small  puff  of  steam  fixim 
the  bocca  grande,  or  larger  vent.  Each  time  the 
noise  was  heanl,  a  puff  of  white  cloud  (almost  en¬ 
tirely  aqueous  vapor),  at  very  high  temperature, 
came  out  with  a  sternly  rush  from  the  smaller  vent, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  fragments  of  red-hot 
scoria*,  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist,  which  fell  around, 
and  which  were  soft  enough  to  admit  of  a  copper 
coin  being  inserted  within  its  subetanee  without 
difficulty.  The  puff  lasted  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  was  followed  by  repose;  but  the  heat  of  the 
air  issuing  from  the  vent  was  almost  too  great  to 
allow  me  to  look  down  into  it.  The  eruptions  from 
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the  bocca  grande  were  insignificant  during  the  time 
of  my  visit,  but  were  said  to  be  much  more  consid¬ 
erable  than  those  from  the  small  vent  when  they 
occur,  rendering  the  crater  at  such  times  unsafe  to 
visit.  Stones  as  well  as  scoriic  are  then  erupted. 
A  tremuloas  motion  of  the  earth  wiis  distinctly  felt 
just  before  the  eruptions  to(A  place  from  the  smaller 
vent .... 

I  found  it  on  the  whole  easier  to  climb  the  steep 
face  of  the  crater  towards  the  top  than  I  had  done 
to  descend  into  the  interior,  and  after  more  than 
an  hour  spent  in  close  contact  with  such  terrible 
and  interesting  phenomena,  I  was  not  sorry  to 
breathe  once  more  the  free  and  fresh  air,  untainted 
with  the  offensive  gases  constantly  issuing  from  the 
walls  and  bottom  of  the  crater. 

I  reached  the  summit  of  the  cone  on  the  side 
nearly  opjiosite  to  that  from  which  I  had  descended. 
The  view  across  the  black  fine  ashes  of  which  the 
cone  is  fbnne<l,  and  the  etm.ally  black  plains  of  lava 
at  its  feet,  to  the  rich  and  luxurious  nature  exhib¬ 
ited  beyond,  —  the  sight  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  spread 
out  at  one’s  feet,  with  its  numerous  picturcsfjuc 
towns  and  villages,  many  of  which  had  been  shaken, 
and  some  almost  overwhelmed  only  a  short  time 
before  by  the  terrible  forces  slumbering  t>eneath, 
could  not  but  impress  me  very  strongly.  After  re¬ 
maining  for  a  time  enjoying  the  prospect  and  think¬ 
ing  over  the  histor}'  that  l^longed  to  it,  I  made  my 
way  down  towards  Recina.  A  few  minutes’  sliding 
over  the  vast  slope  of  the  finest  ash  of  which  the 
cone  is  here  formed,  brought  me  once  more  on  the 
rough  lava,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  was  again  within 
the  range  of  vegetation.  Passing  the  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  formed  a  few  years  ago,  I  descended  rapidly  to 
the  sea,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  broken  and 
recently  mended  walls  and  houses  of  Torre  del 
Greco. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  Vesuvius;  but  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  examine,  if  there  is  time  on  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  little  town,  some  very  curious  re¬ 
sults  of  the  carth(|uake  that  formed  an  appropriate 
close  to  the  eruption  of  1861. 

HORACE  WALPOLE’S  TALISMAN. 

In  the  spring  of  1771,  Waljwlc’s  house,  in  Ar¬ 
lington  Street,  was  broken  open  in  the  night,  and  all 
his  cabinets  and  trunks  forced  and  plundered.  The 
Lord  of  Strawberry  was  at  his  villa,  when  he  re- 
ceiveil  by  a  courier  intellijjence  of  the  burglary.  In 
an  admirable  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  he  thus 
narrates  the  sequel :  “  I  was  a  good  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  I  recollected  that  it  was  very  becoming 
to  have  philosophy'  enough  not  to  care  about  what 
one  does  care,  tor,  if  you  don’t  care,  there ’s  no  philoso¬ 
phy  in  bearing  it.  I  despatched  my  upper  servants, 
breakfasted,  fed  the  bantams  as  usual,  and  made  no 
more  hurry  to  town  than  Cincinnatus  would,  if  he 
had  lost  a  basket  of  turnips.  I  left  in  my  drawers 
£270  of  bank-bills,  and  three  hundretl  guineas,  not 
to  menUon  all  my  gold  and  silver  coins,  some  ines¬ 
timable  miniatures,  a  little  plate,  and  a  good  deal  of 
furniture,  under  no  guard  but  that  of  two  maidens. 

. When  I  arrival,  my  surprise  was  by  no  means 

diminished.  I  found  in  three  different  chambers, 
three  cabinets,  a  largo  chest,  and  a  glass  case  of 
china  wide  open,  the  locks  not  picked,  but  forced, 
the  doors  of  them  broken  to  pieces.  You  will  won¬ 
der  that  this  should  surprise  me  when  I  had  been 
prepared  for  it  Oh !  the  miracle  was,  that  I  did 
not  find,  nor  to  this  hour  have  found,  the  least  thing 


missing.  In  the  cabinet  of  modem  medals  there 
were,  and  so  there  are  still,  a  series  of  English  coins, 
with  downright  John  Trot  guineas,  half-guineas, 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  every  kind  of  current  mon-  I 
ey.  Not  a  single  piece  was  removed.  Just  so  in  | 
the  Roman  and  Greek  cabinet ;  though  in  the  latter  | 
were  somo  drawers  of  papers,  which  they  had  tum¬ 
bled  and  scattered  about  the  floor.  A  great  Ex¬ 
chequer  chest,  that  belonged  to  my  father,  was  in 
the  same  room.  Not  being  able  to  force  the  lock, 
the  philosophers  (for  thieves  that  steal  nothing  de¬ 
serve  the  title  much  more  than  Cincinnatus  or  I) 
had  \vrenched  a  great  flapper  of  brass  witli  such  vio¬ 
lence  as  to  break  it  into  seven  pieces.  The  trunk 
contained  a  new  set  of  chairs  of  French  tapestry,  I 
two  screens,  rolls  of  prints,  and  a  suit  of  silver  stuff 
that  I  had  made  for  the  king’s  wedding.  All  was  ; 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  nothing  stolen.  The  gkss  | 
case  and  eabinet  of  shelb  had  been  handled  as  I 
roughly  by  these  impotent  gallants.  Another  little  j 
table  with  drawers,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the  key  I 
was  left,  had  been  opened  too,  and  a  metal  standbli,  | 
that  they  ought  to  have  taken  for  silver,  and  a  silver 
hand-candlestick  that  stood  upon  it,  were  untouched,  j 
Some  plate  in  the  pantry,  and  all  my  linen  just 
come  from  the  wash,  had  no  more  chanus  for  them  i 
than  gold  or  silver.  In  short,  I  could  not  help  I 
laughing,  especially  as  the  only  two  movables  neg-  j 
looted  were  another  little  table  with  drawers  and  ] 
the  money,  and  a  writing-box  with  the  bank-notes, 
both  in  the  same  chamber  where  they  made  the  first 
havoc.  In  short,  they  had  broken  out  a  panel  in 
the  door  of  the  area,  and  iinbarreil  and  unliolted  it, 
and  gone  out  at  the  street-door,  which  they  left  wide 
open  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  A  passenger  | 
had  found  it  so,  and  alanned  the  maids,  one  of  whom  ; 
ran  naked  into  the  street,  and  by  her  cries  waked 
my  Lord  Romney,  who  lives  opposite.  Tlie  poor  ■ 
creature  was  in  fits  for  two  days,  but  at  first,  finding  ! 
my  coachmaker’s  apprentice  in  the  street,  had  sent 
him  to  Air.  Conway,  who  immediately  despatched  I 
him  to  me  before  he  knew  how  little  damage  I  had  1 
received,  the  whole  of  which  consists  in  repairing  i 
the  doors  and  locks  of  my  cabinets  and  coffer.  j 

“  All  London  is  reasoning  on  this  marvellous  ad-  1 
venture,  and  not  an  argument  presents  itself  that  ' 
some  other  does  not  contradict.  I  insist  that  I  have 
a  talisman.  You  must  know  that  last  winter,  lieing  ' 
asked  by  Lonl  Vere  to  assist  in  settling  Lady  Betty  ! 
Germaine’s  auction,  I  found  in  an  old  catalogue  of  i 
her  collection  this  article :  ‘  The  Black  Stone  into 
which  Dr.  Dee  med  to  call  his  Spirits’  Dr.  Dee, you 
must  know,  was  a  great  conjurer  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  has  written  a  folio  of  the 
dialogues  he  held  with  his  imps.  I  asked  eagerly 
for  this  stone ;  Lord  Vere  said  he  knew  of  no  such 
thing,  but,  if  found,  it  should  certainly  be  at  my  ser¬ 
vice.  Alas !  the  stone  was  gone.  This  winter  I 
was  again  employed  by  I^ord  Frederick  Campbell, 
for  I  am  an  absolute  auctioneer,  to  do  him  the  same 
service  about  his  father’s  (the  Duke  of  Argyle’s)  col¬ 
lection.  Among  other  odd  things,  he  jiroduced  a 
round  piece  of  shining  black  marble  in  a  leathern 
case,  as  big  as  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  asked  me 
what  that  could  possibly  Ixs  V  I  screamed  out,  ‘  O 
Lord !  1  am  the  only  man  in  England  that  can  tell 
you !  it  is  Dr.  Dee’s  black  stone !  ’  It  certainly  is ; 
Lady  Betty  had  formerly  given  away  or  sold,  time 
out  of  mind,  for  she  was  a  thousand  years  old,  that 

Sart  of  the  Peterborough  collection  which  contained 
fatural  Philosophy.  So,  or  since,  the  Black  Stone 
had  wandered  into  an  auction,  for  the  lotted  paper 
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is  still  on  it  The  Duke  of  Aroyle,  who  bought 
evcr)’thing,  bought  it;  Lord  Frederick  gave  it  to 
me ;  and  if  it  was  not  tliis  magical  stone,  which  is 
only  of  high  polished  coal,  tlmt  preserved  my  chat¬ 
tels,  in  truth  I  cannot  guess  what  did.” 

At  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale,  in  1842,  this  precious 
relic  was  sold  lor  £12  12s.,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Iduseiiiu ;  it  was  dc8cribc<l  in  the  catalogue  as  a 
singularly  interesting  and  curious  relic  of  the  super¬ 
stition  01  our  ancestors,  —  the  celebrated  Sperulum 
of  Kennel  Coal,  highly  polished,  in  a  leathern  case, 
it  is  remarkable  for  having  been  used  to  deceive  the 
mob  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dee,  the  conjurer,  in  the 
reign  of  (iueen  Elizabeth,”  &c.  When  bee  fell  into 
disrepute  and  his  chemical  apparatus  and  papers, 
and  other  stoek-in-trade,  were  destroyed  bv  the 
mob,  who  made  an  attack  upon  his  house,  this  Black 
Stone  was  saved.  It  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  polished  piece  of  cannel  <  oal ;  but  this  is 
what  Butler  means  when  he  says,  — 

“  Kelly  did  nil  his  feats  upon 
The  Devil’s  looking-glass,  —  a  stone." 

BLACK  SHEEP. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES, 

AITHOR  OF  “  LAND  AT  IJIST,”  “  KISSI.SG  TH*  BOD,”  ETC. 

CHAPTER  II. 

IN  TUB  lIOt’SEKEEPEU’s  ROOM. 

Geouoe  Dallas  had  eaten  but  sparingly  of  the 
fowl  which  Mrs.  Brookes  had  placed  before  him. 
He  was  weary  and  e.xcited,  and  he  liore  the  delay 
and  the  solitude  of  the  housekeeper’s  room  with 
feverish  impatience.  He  strode  up  and  down  the 
room,  stopping  occasionally  Ixjfore  the  fire  to  kick  at 
the  crumbling  logs,  and  glance  at  the  clock,  which 
marked  how  rapidly  the  night  was  waning.  Half 
an  hour,  which  seemed  three  times  as  much  to  him, 
had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Brookes  had  left  him.  Faint¬ 
ly  and  indistinctly  the  sounds  of  the  music  reached 
him,  adding  to  his  irritation  and  weariness.  A  sav¬ 
age  fi-own  darkeneil  his  lace,  and  he  muttered  to 
himself  in  the  same  tone  as  that  of  his  spasmodic 
soliloquy  in  the  avenue, — 

“  I  wonder  if  she ’s  thinking  that  I  ought  to  be 
there  too;  or  if  I  ought  not,  neither  ought  she. 
After  all,  I ’m  her  son,  and  she  might  make  a  stand- 
up  fight  for  me,  if  she  would.  He’s  fond  of  her,  the 
old  woman  says,  and  ])roud  of  her,  and  well  he  may 
be.  What ’s  the  use  of  it  all,  if  she  can’t  manage 
him  ?  What  fools  women  are  !  If  thejf  only  could 
calculate  at  first,  and  take  their  own  line  from  the 
beginning,  they  could  manage  any  man.  But  she ’s 
afraid  of  him,  and  she  lets  him  find  it  out.  Well, 
well,  it  must  be  wretched  enough  for  her,  too.  But 
why  does  she  not  come  ?  ” 

He  had  to  wait  a  little  longer  yet,  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Brookes 
returncil. 

“  Is  she  coming  ?  ”  he  asked  eagerly,  when  at 
length  the  pale-faced  little  woman  gently  entered 
the  room. 

“  Yes,  she  is  coming.  She  has  to  wait  until  the 
first  lot  are  gone  in  to  supper.  Then  master  will 
not  miss  her.” 

_  The  old  woman  came  up  to  him,  and  took  his 
r^ht  hand  in  hers,  looking  fondly,  but  keenly,  into 
his  face,  and  laying  the  other  hand  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der.  “  George,”  she  said,  “  George,  my  darling 
boy,  I  hope  you  have  not  brought  lier  very  bad 
news.” 


He  tried  to  laugh  as  he  loosed  his  hand,  not  un¬ 
kindly,  from  the  old  woman’s  grasp. 

“  Do  you  suppose  good  news  would  have  brought 
me  here,  where  I  am  forbidden,  —  smuggled 
goods?” 

She  shook  her  head  sorrowfully. 

“  At  all  events,  you  are  alive  and  well  to  tell  your 
ill  news  yourself,  and  that  is  everything  to  her,” 
said  Mrs.  Brookes. 

The  next  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers  came  in  with  a  hurried  step.  George  Dallas 
startcil  forward,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

“  Mother !  mother  !  ” 

“  My  boy,  my  darling  boy !  ”  were  the  only  words 
spoken  between  them,  until  they  were  quite  alone. 

Mrs.  Brookes  left  the  room,  and  the  young  man 
was  free  to  explain  his  untimely  visit. 

“  I  dreatl  to  ask  what  brings  you  here,  George,” 
said  his  mother,  as  she  seated  herself  upon  the  heavy 
sofa,  and  drew  him  to  her  side.  “  I  cannot  but  je- 
joice  to  see  you,  but  I  am  afraid  to  ask  you  why  you 
come.” 

A  mingling  of  pleasure  and  apprehension  shook 
her  voice,  and  heightened  her  color. 

“  You  may  well  dread  to  ask  me,  mother,”  replied 
the  young  man,  gloomily.  “  You  may  well  dread 
to  ask  wliat  brings  me,  outcast  as  I  am,  to  your  fine 
home,  to  the  place  where  your  husband  is  master, 
and  where  my  presence  is  forbidden.” 

“  George,  George !  ”  said  his  mother,  in  a  tone  of 
grief  and  remonstrance. 

“  Well.  I  know  it ’s  no  fault  of  yours,  but  it ’s 
hard  to  bear  for  all  that,  ami  1  ’m  not  quite  such  a 
monster  as  I  am  made  out  to  be,  to  suit  Mr.  Carru- 
thers’s  purposes.  I ’m  not  so  very  much  worse  than 
the  young  men,  mother,  whose  stepi-fathers,  or  whose 
own  fathers  either,  don’t  find  it  necessary  to  forbid 
them  the  house.  But  you  ’re  afraid  of  him,  mother, 
and  —  ” 

“  Geoige,”  said  Mrs.  Carrnthers,  quietly,  but 
sternly,  "  you  did  not  come  here  to  see  me  for  the 
first  time  in  nine  months,  at  the  risk  of  being  turned 
out  of  Mr.  Carruthers’s  house,  simply  to  vent  your 
anger  upon  him,  and  to  accuse  me  wrongfully,  and 
taunt  me  with  what  I  am  powerless  to  prevent. 
Tell  me  what  has  brought  you  here.  I  can  stay  with 
you  only  a  little  while  ;  at  any  moment  I  may  be 
missed.  Tell  me  what  has  brought  yon  agmnst  my 
husband’s  commands,  contrary  to  my  own  entrea¬ 
ties,  though  it  is  such  a  delight  to  me  to  see  you 
even  so.”  And  the  mother  put  her  arms  around 
the  neck  of  her  prodigal  son,  and  kissed  him  fondly. 
Her  tears  were  falling  on  his  rough  brown  curls. 

“  Don’t  cry  over  me,  mother ;  1  ’m  not  worth  it ; 
I  never  was ;  and  you  must  n’t  go  back  to  your  com¬ 
pany  with  pale  cheeks  and  red  eyes.  There,  there, 
it ’s  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be,  you  know  v  for,  as 
nurse  sju’s,  I ’m  alive  and  well  to  tell  it.  The  fact 
is  —  ”  He  rose,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
in  front  of  the  sofa  on  which  his  mother  was  sitting, 
while  he  spoke.  “  The  fact  is,  I  must  have  money. 
Don’t  start,  don’t  be  frightened.  I  have  not  done 
anything  very  dreadful,  only  the  consequences  are 
nearly  as  fatal  as  if  I  had.  1  have  not  stolen,  or 
forged,  or  embezzled  property.  I  am  not  rich  or 
resjiectable  enough  to  get  the  chance.  But  I  have 
lost  a  large  sum  at  the  gaming-table,  —  a  sum  I  don’t 
possess,  and  have  no  other  means  than  this  of  getting.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  his  mother.  She  was  deadly  pale 
now,  and  her  hands  were  tightly  clasped  together,  as 
they  lay  on  her  lap,  white  and  slender,  against  the 
rich  purple  of  her  velvet  dress. 
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He  glanced  at  her,  quickened  his  step,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  hard,  reckless  tone,  but  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  of  utterance.  “I  should  have  been  utterly 
ruined,  but  for  a  friend  of  mine,  who  lent  me  the 
money.  Play  debts  must  be  paid,  mother;  and 
Routh,  though  he ’s  not  much  richer  than  I  am, 
would  not  let  me  be  completely  lost  for  want  of  a 
helping  hand.  But  he  h^  to  borrow  the  money. 
He  could  get  it  lent  to  him.  There ’s  no  one  but 
him  to  lend  me  a  shilling,  and  he  did  get  it,  and  I 
had  it  and  paid  it  away.  But  in  a  short  time  now 
he  must  pay  it  back,  and  the  interest  upon  it. 
Luck  has  been  against  us  both.” 

“  Against  you  l>ot/i,  Gleorge,”  said  Mrs.  Camithers. 
“  Is  your  friend  also  a  gambler,  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  is,”  said  Dallas,  roughly ;  “  he  is  a  gam¬ 
bler.  All  my  friends  are  gamblers  and  drunkards, 
and  everything  that ’s  bad.  What  would  you  have  ? 
AVhere  am  I  to  get  pious,  virtuous,  respectable 
friends  ?  I  have  n’t  a  shilling ;  I  have  n’t  a  charac¬ 
ter.  Your  husband  has  taken  care  I  shall  have  no 
credit.  Every  one  knows  I  am  disowned  by  Mr. 
Camithers,  and  forbidden  to  show  my  fiice  at  Poyn- 
ings  :  and  I ’m  not  showing  it ;  I’m  only  in  the  ser¬ 
vants’  quarters,  you  see.”  Again  he  laughed,  and 
again  his  mother  shrank  from  the  sound.  ^  But 
though  my  friend  is  a  gambler,  like  myself,  he  helps 
me  when  I  want  help,  and  inconveniences  himself  to 
do  it.  Perhaps  that ’s  more  than  respectable  friends 
—  if  I  had  them  —  would  do  foy  me.  It ’s  more 
than  I  have  ever  known  respectable  friends  do  for 
any  one.” 

Mrs.  Carruthers  rose,  and  turned  her  colorless  face 
upon  her  son.  ’There  was  an  angry  light  in  her 
laige  hazel  eyes,  whose  dewy  brightness  time  had 
not  yet  greatly  harmed.  As  they  confronted  each 
other,  a  strong  likeness  between  the  mother  and  son 
asserted  itself.  “  George,”  she  said,  “  you  are  put¬ 
ting  me  to  needless  pain.  You  have  said  enough  to 
show  me  that  you  are  unchanged.  You  have  come 
here,  endangering  my  peace,  and  compromising 
yourself,  for  the  puqiose,  I  supfiose,  of  asking  me  for 
money  to  repay  this  person  who  relieved  you  from 
a  gambling  debt.  Is  this  your  business  here  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  shortly,  and  with  a  lowering  brow. 

“  'Then  listen  to  me.  I  cannot  give  you  any  mon¬ 
ey.”  He  started,  and  came  close  up  to  her.  “  No, 
George.  I  have  no  money  at  my  dispos.al,  and  you 
ought  to  know  that,  as  well  as  I  know  it.  Every 
shilling  I  have  ever  had  of  my  own,  I  have  given 
you.  You  know  I  never  grudged  it.  You  know 
you  had  it  .all ;  but  that  leaves  me  without  resources. 
Mr.  Carruthers  will  not  help  you.”  She  grew  paler 
still,  and  her  lips  trembled.  ‘*I  have  asked  him 
many  times  to  alter  his  detennination,  a  determina¬ 
tion  which  you  cannot  say  is  undeserved,  George, 
but  it  is  in  vain.  I  might,  jierhaps,  wonder  that  you 
would  stoop  to  take  assistance  from  a  man  who  has 
such  an  ojiinion  of  you,  and  who  has  forbidden  j  ou 
his  house,  but  that  the  sad  knowledge  I  have  gaineil 
of  such  lives  as  yours  has  taught  me  that  they  utterly 
destroy  self-respect,  —  that  a  profligate  is  the  mean¬ 
est  of  creatures.  Calm  yourself.  There  is  no  use 
in  giving  loose  to  your  temper  towards  me,  George. 
You  have  the  power  to  afflict  me  still,  but  you  can 
deceive  me  no  more.” 

She  sat  down  again,  wearily,  leaning  her  arm  on 
the  back  of  the  sofa,  and  her  head  on  her  hand. 
There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments.  Then  she 
said, — 

“  How  much  much  money  do  you  owe  this  man, 
George,  and  when  must  it  be  paid  ?  ” 


“  I  owe  him  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  mother 
and  it  must  be  pmd  this  day  montm”  ’ 

“  A  hundred  and  forty  pounds !  ”  rejxjated  Mrs. 
Carruthers,  in  a  terrified  tone. 

“  Yes ;  precisely  that  sum,  and  I  have  not  a  pound 
in  the  world  to  e.xist  on  in  the  mean  time.  I  am 
cleaned  out,  that ’s  the  fact,”  he  went  on,  with  a  ' 
dismal  attempt  at  sjicaking  lightly ;  “  and  I  can’t  i 
carry  on  any  longer.”  But  he  spoke  to  inattentive 
ears.  His  mother  was  lost  in  thought. 

“  I  cannot  give  you  money,”  she  said,  at  length. 

“  I  have  not  the  command  of  any.” 

“  This  does  n’t  look  like  want  of  it,”  said  her  son, 
bitterly,  as  he  caught  a  handful  of  her  velvet  dress 
in  his  grasj),  and  then  dropped  it  scornfully. 

“  Jly  (lersonnl  e.xpenses  are  all  dictated  by  Mr. 
Carruthers,  George,  and  all  known  to  him. 
Don’t  suppose  I  am  free  to  purchase  dress  or  not,  as 
I  choose.  I  tell  you  the  e.xact  truth,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ways  told  you.”  She  spoke  coldly  and  seriously, 
like  one  wliose  mind  is  made  up  to  a  great  trial, 
who  hopes  neither  to  alter  its  character  nor  to  les¬ 
sen  its  weight. 

“  I  only  know  I  must  have  it,”  he  said,  “  or  I  don’t 
see  any  resource  for  me  except  to  cut  my  throat.” 

“  No,  no,”  returned  his  mother,  “  do  not  say  such 
drc.adful  things.  Give  me  time.  I  will  try  to  find 
some  way  of  helping  you  by  the  time  you  must 
have  the  money.  O  my  boy,  my  boy !  ”  She  cov¬ 
ered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  sobbeil. 

George  Dallas  looked  at  her  irresolutely,  then 
came  quickly  towards  her,  and  leaned  over  her,  as 
she  sat.  “  Mother,”  he  said,  in  low,  hurried  tones,  — 

“  mother,  trust  me  once  more,  little  as  I  deserve  it. 
Try  to  help  me  in  this  matter ;  it  is  life  or  death  to 
me  ;  and  I  will  try  and  do  better.  I  am  sick  of  it  all ; 
sick  of  my  own  weakness  above  and  more  than  all. 
But  I  am  irretrievably  ruined  if  I  don’t  get  this 
money.  I  am  quite  in  Ilouth’s  power,  and  —  and 
—  I  want  to  get  out  of  it.” 

She  looked  up  curiously  at  him.  Something  in 
the  way  he  said  those  words  at  once  alarmed  and 
reassured  her. 

“  In  this  man’s  power,  George  ?  How  ?  To  what 
extent’?  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,  mother ;  you  would  not  un¬ 
derstand.  Don’t  frighten  yourself  about  it.  It  is 
nothing  that  money  cannot  settle.  I  have  had  a 
lesson  now.  You  shake  your  head  —  well,  I  know 
I  have  had  many  before,  but  I  will  learn  from  this 
one.” 

“I  have  not  the  money,  George,”  his  mother  re¬ 
peated,  “  and  I  cannot  possibly  procure  it  for  a  little 
time.  You  must  not  stay  here.” 

“  I  know,  I  know,”  he  retorted.  “  You  need  not 
re-echo  Mr.  Carruthers’s  interdict.  I  am  going; 
but  surely  you  can  give  me  a  little  now  ;  the  price 
of  one  of  these  things  would  go  a  long  way  with 
me.”  As  he  spoke.  Tie  touched,  but  with  no  rough 
hand,  her  earrings  and  the  bracelet  on  her  rigid 
arm. 

“  They  are  family  Jewels,  or  you  should  have  them, 
George,”  Mi-s.  Carru'tliers  said,  in  a  sad  voice.  “  Give 
me  time,  and  I  will  make  u[)  the  money  for  you. 

I  have  a  little  I  can  give  you.”  She  stood  up  and 
looked  fixeilly  at  him,  her  hands  resting  on  his  shoul¬ 
der.  'The  tall  and  powerful  young  man,  with  his 
haggai-d,  anxious  face,  his  hardened  look,  his  shabby, 
careless  dress,  offered  a  strange  contrast  to  the  wo¬ 
man,  whose  beauty  time  had  dealt  with  so  lightly, 
and  fortune  so  generously.  Mrs.  Carruthers  had 
been  a  mere  girl  when  her  son  was  born,  and  prob- 
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i  ably  liaJ  nearly  so  lx‘autiful  as  now,  when 

'  the  calm  dignity  of  position  and  the  power  of  wealth 
I  lent  all  their  attractions  to  her  perfect  face  and 

form.  ...  „  , 

The  habitual  seriousness  of  her  expression  was 
’  but  a  chanii  the  more,  and  in  moments  of  excited 
feelin"  like  the  present  she  regained  the  lustrous 
brilliancy  of  the  past.  Searcliingly,  fondly,  she 
ffazed  into  her  son’s  face,  as  though  reading  it  for 
■  n«ccs  of  the  truth  of  his  promises,  seeing  in  it  but 
too  surely  indications  of  the  weary,  unsatisfying  life 
he  had  led,  the  life  which  had  brought  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  ail  her  dearest  maternal  hopes.  Steadily 
'  and  tenderly  he  looked  at  her,  a  world  of  regret  in 
I  bis  eyes.  AVhile  they  stood  thus  in  brief  silence, 

I  Mrs.  Brookes  came  in  hurriedly. 

“  You  are  wanted,”  she  said.  “  Master  is  asking 
i  for  you ;  he  has  sent  Miss  Clare  to  your  room  to  see 
I  if  you  are  ill.” 

I  must  go,  my  boy,”  said  Mrs.  Carruthers,  as  she 
;  hastily  kissed  him ;  “  and  you  must  not  sta\'.  Come 
with  iiie,  Ellen,  for  a  moment.  Wait  here,  Gcoi^e, 
for  what  I  promised  you,  and  don’t  travel  back  to 
town  without  an  overcoat,”  Then  she  left  the 
room  at  once,  the  housekeeper  with  her.  George 
stood  where  she  had  left  him,  looking  towards  the 
door. 

“Jly  dear  practical  mother,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“she  is  as  kind  and  as  sensible  .as  ever.  Wretched 
about  me,  but  remembering  to  desire  me  to  buy  a 
coat !  I  know  she  will  get  me  the  money  somehow, 
and  this  shall  be  the  last  scrape  I  will  get  into.  It ’s 
no  use  being  melotlramatic,  especially  when  one  is 
all  alone,  but  I  here  make  a  solemn  promise  to  my¬ 
self  that  I  will  keep  my  promise  to  her.” 

He  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  remained  still  and 
thoughtful.  In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Brookes  re¬ 
turned. 

“  Here ’s  the  money.  Master  George,”  she  said. 
“  I  was  to  give  it  to  you  with  my  mistress’s  love,  and 
she  will  write  to  you  to  London.” 

He  took  the  folded  pajHir  from  her  hand.  It  was 
a  ten-pund  note. 

“  Thank  you,  nurse,”  he  said ;  “  and  now  I  will 
go.  I  would  like  to  stay  and  have  a  talk  with  you ; 
but  I  had  better  get  away,  lest  any  annoyance 
should  come  to  my  mother  through  iny  staying. 
I’ll  see  you  when  you  come  up  to  town  to  the  fine 
house  in  Mesopotamia.  Eh  ?  ” 

“  Lonl,  Master  George,  how  you  do  go  on  ! 
Why,  Mr.  Carruthei’s’s  new  house  is  the  far  side  of 
the  Park.” 

“  I  know,  nurse.  It ’s  all  the  same  thing.  No. 
No  more  wine,  thank  you,  and  nothing  to  eat. 
Good  by.  How  am  I  to  get  out,  though  ?  Not 
through  the  window,  and  up  the  area  wall,  am  I  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  show  you,  Master  George.  This  way.” 

Geoige  Dallas  buttoned  his  coat  tightly  across  his 
breast,  carefully  put  on  his  gloves,  and  took  up  his 
hat.  .A  s  he  followed  Mrs.  Brookes  through  the  long 
stone  passages  of  the  basement  story,  he  looked  cu¬ 
riously  about  him,  noting  the  details  of  comfoi-t  and 
convenience.  “  How  much  better  oft'  than  I  are  my 
mother’s  servants !  ”  he  thought,  idly  rather  than  bit¬ 
terly.  When  they  reached  a  door  which  opened  up¬ 
on  the  court-yanl,  Mrs.  Brookes  bade  him  farewell, 
not  without  emotion. 

“  The  great  gates  are  open,”  she  said.  “  All  the 
setwants  arc  either  in  the  hall  or  the  servants’  hall. 
None  of  the  carriages  have  been  called  yet.  Y'ou 
can  slip  past  without  being  seen  ;  or  if  any  one  sees 
you,  they  ’ll  think  you  belong  to  the  place.” 
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“  A  serious  mistake,  dear  old  woman,”  said  Geoige 
with  a  half  smile,  as  he  once  more  shook  her  hand, 
and  stepped  out  into  the  cold  and  darkness.  A  bit¬ 
ter  sen.se  of  desolation  came  over  him  as  the  door 
closed  behind  him.  The  court-yard  was  empty,  ex¬ 
cept  of  carriages,  and  he  crossed  it  (juickly,  and  went 
through  the  great  gates  into  the  avenue,  which  swept 
round  the  terrace.  Following  it,  he  found  himself 
brought  again  by  a  different  route  in  front  of  the 
lighted  ball-room ;  but  he  did  not  delay  to  glance  at 
the  scene. 

“  So  I  am  going  away,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  richer 
by  ten  pounds  and  my  mother’s  promise.  Stop, 
though !  'There ’s  the  sprig  of  mj  rtle.  I  must  not 
forget  or  lose  the  unconscious  gift  of  the  great  heir¬ 
ess.  I  wi.sh  I  had  asked  nurse  what  sort  of  girl 
she  is.  I  might  have  taken  time  to  do  that.  It ’s 
not  so  cold  as  it  was.”  He  had  lieen  warmed  and 
fed,  and  his  spirits  had  risen.  It  did  not  take  much 
to  raise  George  Dallas’s  spirits,  even  now  when  the 
c.xcesses  of  his  wasted  life  were  beginning  to  tell  up¬ 
on  him.  “  I  feel  quite  strong  again.  'The  night  is 
lighter;  the  village  must  be  a  wretched  place.  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  push  on  to  Amherst.  It’s 
only  seven  miles,  and  Carruthers  can’t  hear  that  I 
have  been  there ;  but  he  might  hear  of  me  at  the 
village,  and  bother  my  mother  about  it.” 

He  took  his  w.ay  down  the  avenue  and  reached 
the  gate,  which  lay  open.  One  feeble  light  twin¬ 
kled  from  the  upper  window  of  the  lodge  gate. 
Bulger  and  family  h.od  retired  to  rest,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  arrivals  being  over ;  and  Bulger  would 
leave  the  gate  to  take  care  of  itself  until  morning. 
Unijuestioned,  unseen,  (leorge  Dallas  left  Pojmings, 
and,  turning  to  the  right  under  the  park  wall,  set 
forth  at  a  steady  pace  towards  Amherst. 

The  town  of  Amherst  is  very  much  like  the  other 
towns  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Close  by  the 
railway  station  lies  the  Railway  Tavern,  snug  and 
comfortable,  with  a  “  <|uick  draught  ”  of  home-brewed 
ale  and  bitter  beer,  thanks  to  the  powers  of  suction 
of  porters,  guards,  and  admiring  friends  of  both,  who 
vent  their  admiration  in  “  standing  glasses  round.” 
Not  a  little  of  its  custom  does  the  Railway  Tavern 
owe  to  that  small  plot  of  waste  ground  in  front  of  it, 
where,  even  on  this  desolate  night,  you  might  trace 
the  magic  circle  left  by  the  “  ring  ”  of  Signor  Quag- 
liasco’s  Mammoth  Circus  on  its  visit  last  autumn, 
and  the  holes  for  the  pole  and  tent-pegs,  and  the 
most  recent  ruts  on  which  were  left  by  the  wheels  of 
the  cart  of  the  travelling  photographer  who  “  took  ” 
the  entire  town  at  Christmas,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
photograph,  presented  each  sitter  with  a  blue  card 
embossed  with  a  scarlet  robin  bearing  in  its  mouth 
the  legend,  “  A  happy  new  year  to  you.”  Then  vil¬ 
las  ;  Mr.  Cobb’s,  the  com-chandler  and  coal-mer¬ 
chant,  with  a  speckled  imitation-granite  porch,  white 
and  black,  as  if  it  had  been  daubed  with  a  mixture 
of  its  owner’s  Hour  and  coal-dust ;  Mr.  Lawson’s, 
the  attorney,  with  a  big  brass  plate  on  its  outer  gate, 
and  two  stone  pineapples  flanking  the  entrance; 
IMr.  Charlton  Biggs’s,  the  hop-merchant,  in  all  the 
gentility  of  a  little  chaise-house  leaning  against  the 
street  door,  approached  by  a  little  carriage-drive  so 
narrow  that  the  pony  had  never  yet  walked  up 
it  properly,  but  had  always  been  ignoiiiinioiisly 
“  backed  ”  into  its  tiny  home.  'Then  the  outskirts 
of  the  town ;  the  Independent  Chapel,  very  square, 
very  red-faced,  and  very  compact,  not  to  say  sat  up¬ 
on  ;  the  Literaiy  Institute,  with  more  given  damp 
on  its  stuccoed  walls  than  had  been  originally  in¬ 
tended  by  its  aivhitcct,  and  with  fragmentary  bills 
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of  “  Mr.  Lens’s  Starry  Carpet,  or  the  Heavens  at  a 
Glance,”  fluttering  in  the  night-wind  from  its  portico. 

Merton  House  comes  next,  formerly  the  strong- 
liold  of  the  Merton-Mertons,  the  great  Kentish  fmn- 
ily,  now  Mr.  Bompas’s  Classical  and  Commercial 
Academy,  with  a  full  view  of  the  white  dimity  bed¬ 
steads  through  the  open  window,  and  with  “  Old 
Bompas’s  Blaggards  ”  inscribed  —  by  the  boys  of 
the  National  School,  with  whom  the  grand  Bom- 
pasians  waged  constant  warfare  —  on  the  doorpost 
The  commencement  of  the  town,  a  inouldly  old  bay- 
windowed  shop,  known  to  Mr.  Bompas’s  boys  as 
“Mother  Jennings's,”  and  as  the  repository  of  “  tuck,” 
said  tuck  consisting  of  stale  buns,  hardbake,  “  all 
sorts,”  tofiee,  treacle,  new  rolls,  sugar  mutton-chops 
ele^ntly  painted  and  gilt,  sugar  rum  and  gin  bottles, 
whipcord,  pegtops,  and  marbles  :  then  Bullenger’s, 
apparently  a  small  ironmonger’s,  but  in  reality  an¬ 
other  lure  for  the  money  of  Bompas’s  boj's,  for  in  a 
parlor  behind  his  back  shop  Bullcnger  vended  fii'e- 
works  and  half-crown  detonating  pistols,  catapults, 
and  crossbows,  and  all  sorts  of  such-like  instruments 
dear  to  predatory  boys.  Then  the  ordinary  lot  of 
butchers,  bakers,  tailors,  hosiers,  grocers,  chemists 
(Mr.  Hotten,  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Great  Britain,  also  strongly  reliant  on  Bom¬ 
pas’s  custom  for  cigars  and  hair-oil  for  the  big  boys, 
and  bath-pipe  and  liciuorice  for  the  little  ones^,  and 
then  the  police-station ;  the  old  gray  church,  with  its 
square  ivy-covered  tower,  its  billowy  graves  and  its 
half-obliterated  sun-dial  over  the  porch,  and  then  the 
fresh  green  fields  again. 

All  these  particiuars  George  Dallas  noted  in  the 
morning,  when,  having  early  left  the  bed  he  had 
procured  at  the  inn,  he  called  in  at  the  station  and 
leameil  from  the  fiiendly  porter,  who  was  again  en¬ 
gaged  in  mending  his  sliocs  with  tin  and  tacks,  when 
the  next  train  would  start  for  London,  and  where 
he  could  find  a  tailor’s  shop,  walked  briskly  through 
the  little  town,  with  feelings  very  different  to  those 
which  had  possesseil  him  on  his  first  arrival  at  the 
Amherst  station.  Now,  his  step  was  froe  and  light, 
he  carried  his  head  erect,  and  though  he  occasionally 
shivered  as  the  cold  wind  came  sweeping  over  the 
downs  and  gave  him  a  sharp,  unfriendly  nip  as  it 
hurried  by  him  in  its  progress  to  tlic  sea,  he  bore  the 
insult  witli  tolerable  fortitude,  and.seemeil  to  derive 
immediate  c*omfort  from  plunging  his  hand  into  his 
trousers-pocket,  where  lay  the  ten-pound  note  he 
had  received  from  his  mother.  It  was  there,  stiff 
and  crisp  to  his  touch.  He  had  taken  it  out  and 
looked  at  it  twice  or  thrice  on  the  road,  but  he 
could  not  do  that  now  in  the  town ;  he  must  content 
himself  with  touching  it,  and  the  crinkling  sound 
was  music  in  his  ear ;  he  had  been  so  long  without 
money,  that  he  derived  the  keenest  pleasure  from 
the  possession  of  this  actual  tangible  sum,  and  felt 
so  Kttle  inclined  to  part  with  it,  that,  though  he  had 
passed,  and  noticed  in  passing,  the  tailor’s  shop  to 
which  he  had  been  recommended  by  the  porter,  he 
still  walked  on.  It  was  not  until  he  had  made  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  old  churchyard  at  tlie  end  of  the  town, 
where  even  on  summer  days  the  wind  is  generally 
at  play,  and  where  on  winter  nights  it  ramps  and 
rages  in  a  manner  terrible  to  hear  and  feel,  tliat 
George  Dallas  began  to  comprehend  the  necessity 
of  at  once  procuring  some  wanner  clothing,  ami, 
turning  liack,  made  striught  for  the  tailor’s  shop. 

A  neat,  clean-looking  shop,  with  “  Evans,  Tailor,” 
painted  over  the  window,  the  efft*ct  being  slightly 
spoiled  by  the  knob  of  the  roller  blind,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  full  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  word 


I  “  Tail .  or,”  and  divided  it  into  two  une<|ual  po^ 
tions ;  with  “  Evans,  Tailor,”  blazing  from  its  bran 
door-plate ;  with  “  Evans,  Tailor,”  inscribed  with 
many  twisted  flourish^  on  its  wire  blind,  where  it 
emerged  coyly  from  “  Liveries  ”  preceding  it  and 
took  hasty  refuge  in  “  Uniforms  ”  at  its  conclusion. 
Evans  himself  behind  the  counter,  a  fat,  chubby, 
rosy  little  man,  with  clustering  iron-gray  hair  round 
his  temples,  and  a  bit  of  round  scalp  wig  fitting 
like  the  lid  of  a  teapot,  into  a  bald  place  on  1^ 
crown.  Appaix'iitly  he  had  been  all  his  life  tailor¬ 
ing  to  such  an  extent  for  other  people  as  to  have 
had  no  time  to  attend  to  himself,  for  he  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  this  winter’s  night  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  and  without  his  coat. 

The  old  man  bowed  as  George  Dallas  entered 
the  shop,  and  asked  him  what  they  could  do  for 
him.  iWlas  replied  that  he  wanted  a  warm,  thick 
overcoat,  “  if  they ’d  got  such  a  thing.” 

“  Such  a  thing  !  Well,  there  may  lie  such  a  thing, 

Eerhaps,  but  I’m  not  certain,  not  beii^  an  article 
ept  in  stock,”  replied  Mr.  Evans,  “  which  is  mostly 
tarpaulin  for  the  railway  guards  and  stokers,  like¬ 
wise  canal  boatmen,  which  is  often  customers.  A 
warm,  thick  overcoat,”  repeated  the  old  man,  “  is  a 
article  generally  made  to  order,  though  I ’ve  a  sort 
a  recollection  of  a  something  of  the  kind  returned 
on  our  hands  in  consequence  of  the  party  which 
was  staying  at  the  Lion  having  left  promiscuous. 
I^et  me  see !  ”  he  continued,  opening  two  or  tliree 
drawers.  “I  ain’t  so  young  as  I  was,  sir,  and  I’m 
touched  In  the  wind;  and  this  nasty  gas  which 
we 've  only  hail  this  winter  don’t  do  for  me,  making 
me  bust  out  In  sudden  prusperation.  Ho!  I 
thought  so !  Here ’s  a  warm,  thick  overcoat,  blue 
Witney,  line<l  with  plaid ;  that ’s  a  article  I  can  rec¬ 
ommend  ;  our  own  make ;  we  ain’t  ashamed  of  It, 
you  see  !  ”  and  he  pointed  to  a  label  stitched  Inside 
just  below  the  collar,  where  the  inevitable  “  Evans, 
Tailor,”  in  gilt  letters,  was  supplemented  by  the 
address,  “  Amherst.” 

George  Dallas  took  the  coat  and  slipped  it  on. 
It  fitted  tolerably,  and  was  thick  and  wann.  “  What 
is  the  price  V  ”  he  asked. 

“  We  can  do  that  for  you  at  fifty-three  and  six," 
said  the  old  man.  “It  was  a  three-pounder,  that 
coat  was,  when  made  for  the  party  at  the  Lion,  but 
we ’ll  make  a  reduction  now.  Fifty -three  and  si-v, 
and  our  own  make.  You  could  n’t  do  better.” 

“  I  dare  say  not,”  said  Dallas,  absently.  “  Please 
to  change  this  for  me.” 

At  the  sight  of  the  bank-note  Mr.  Evans’s  pleas¬ 
ant  face  became  a  little  clouded.  He  did  not  relish 
the  notion  of  changing  notes  for  persons  with  whom 
he  had  no  previous  acquaintance.  But  after  he  liad 
taken  the  note  in  his  hand  and  held  it  between  hii 
eyes  and  the  light,  and  flattened  it  out  on  the  coun¬ 
ter,  his  cheerful  expression  returned,  and  he  said, 
“  All  right,  sir.  I  ’ll  change  it  and  welcome !  I 
know  where  you  got  this  note,  sir !  Ah,  you  may 
start,  but  I  do!  Yon  got  it  from  our  jiost-office, 
lower  down  the  street ;  here ’s  the  post-office  stamp 
on  it,  which  they  ’re  coinpelleil  to  put  on  every 
note  passing  through  their  hands.  Ixiok,  “  Amherst, 
B.  1,  -Ian.  .SO.”  Thank  you,  sir;  six  and  six’s, 
three  and  seven  is  ten;  thank  you,  sir!”  and  the 
old  man,  having  counted  the  change  from  a  cash- 
box  in  a  desk  at  tiic  back  of  the  shop,  hurried 
round  to  open  the  door  and  bow  his  customer  out 
Within  half  an  hour  George  Dallas  was  in  the 
train  on  his  return  to  I^ondon. 

[Continued  In  the  next  Number.] 
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M.  Vkudi  is  in  Paris.  He  has  read  the  “  book  ” 
of  his  new  opera,  Don  Carloe,  to  the  artiste  of  the 
Grand  Oiiera.  It  has  been  distributed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  Philippe  II.,  M.  Obin ;  Don  Carlos,  M.  Mo- 
rijre  •  Marquis  <le  Posa,  M.  Faure ;  Grand  Inipiis- 
iteur,  M.  Belval;  Moine,  M.  David;  Elisabeth  de 
Valois.  Mine.  Sass ;  Evoli,  Mine.  Gueyinard ;  Page, 
Mme.  Levielli.  The  rehearsals  have  commenced. 

A  UECKNT  writer,  in  discussing  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  one’s  revenue  which  ought  to  be  allotted 
to  the  table,  saj's :  “In  old  times,  one  thinl  part 
of  one’s  whole  income  was  always  allotted  to  the 
table.  Since  women  have  grown  so  extravagant  of 
money  on  their  dress,  perhaps  one  may  be  c.\cu.sed 
if  he  allows  only  one  fourth  p.art  of  his  revenue  to 
the  table,  but  no  man  with  the  least  self-respect 
will  consent  to  reduce  the  table  allowance  one  far¬ 
thing  less  than  this  share  of  his  income.” 

The  French  government  are  about  establishing 
on  the  more  exjKwcd  points  of  the  coast  a  system  of 
telephonic  signals.  One  has  already  lieen  placed 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Ushant.  It  is  an  im¬ 
mense  truuip<it,  secured  vertically  at  the  summit  of 
a  reservoir  of  compressed  air,  which  is  supplied  by 
a  van  whose  fans  are  turned  by  two  horses.  The 
bell  or  bottom  of  the  trumpet,  bent  at  right  angles, 
is  able  to  sweep  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees  in  the  horizon  line.  A  stopcock  allows,  or 
cuts  otf,  communication  between  the  reservoir  of  air 
and  tlw  trumpet.  The  blast  can  be  heaixl  three  or 
four  sea  miles  in  foggy  weather.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  tliis  is  a  fog  signal. 

I  A  FitEXC'ir  composer  announces  he  has  discov- 
ereil  an  unpublished  work  by  Mozart.  This  is  the 
I  story  he  gives  of  its  recovery  :  “  My  friend,  Emile 
Cathelineau,  who  is  an  ardent  amateur  of  rare 
music,  requested  me  to  purchase  at  Farronc's  sale 
No.  1457  of  the  Catalogue  Instrumental  Music  of 
several  epochs  in  separate  parts.  Nobody  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  this  lot,  which  looked  untemjitiiig,  and 
was  catalogued  without  details.  I  jmrehased  it  for 
a  mere  song.  A  short  time  allerwartls  my  friend 
brought  it  to  me,  and  pointed  out  ten  separate  parts, 
namely,  first  and  second  violins,  alto,  basii,  cembalo 
(piano),  first  and  scfond  hautbois,  first  and  second 
horn,  baasoon.  I  examined  witli  interest  these 
parts,  copied  on  old  thick  pajmr,  and  written  with 
an  ink  now  yellow  by  time.  I  saw  there  was  melo¬ 
dy  and  style  in  them ;  I  put  them  in  onler.  I  was 
of  truth  in  ])ossession  of  the  famous  (ialinialhms  Mu- 
tiewH  di  Wolgango  Mozart,  a  com]>osition  I  had 
hunted  lor  in  vain.  I  immediately  ojxined  Dr.  Von 
Kochel's  celebrated  and  learned  catalogue  (Leipsic, 
1862),  and  I  found  tlie  work  mentioned  on  pages 
21  and  45  of  it  Otto  Jahn  likewise  speaks  of  this 

fiiece  in  the  third  volume  of  his  work  on  Mozart, 
t  was  composed  at  the  Hague  in  17GC.  Mozart 
was  only  ten  years  old  when  he  extemjKirized  this 
little  masterpiece.  There  is  no  published  edition  of 
it  Jahn  says  it  was  composed  lor  the  inauguration 
of  Prince  William  V.  of  O  range.” 

The  London  Rtoietc  says:  “  Mr.  Boucicault  next 
sc.'ison  will  be  in  eJcceUis.  It  is  a  hard  matter  even 
for  a  skilful  gymnast  to  ride  four  liorses  at  once,  but 
what  is  that  to  inspiring  or  conilucting  four  London 
theatres.  Perhaps  the  most  dilhcult  ta.sk  for  a  motl- 
est  playwright  was  to  demand  £20,000  for  the  four 
lobster-salad  plays,  with  situations  original  and  se¬ 


lected,  which  were,  and  it  is  said  arc,  to  be  furnished 
for  these  lour  theatres.  This  Mr.  Boucicault  has 
accomplished.” 

A  8KHiE.sof  letters  is  being  published  in  the  Paris 
journal  L’Evenement  as  from  the  ghost  of  Joseph 
Addison.  The  essajdst’s  style  is  not  very  happily 
imitated. 

The  work  of  M.  Louis  Lartet  on  the  Caves  of 
Spain,  fourteen  of  which  he  has  examined,  has  just 
been  published.  M.  Iloidin  declares  that  on  his 
travels  with  M.  Brongniart  he  h.os  seen  potters  dili¬ 
gently  engaged  in  fabricating  “  antiejue  ”  pottery. 

M.  CiiEVUEUL,  ill  a  recent  communication  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  French  Academy  brings  together 
some  curious  facts  relative  to  the  .iVgc  of  Stone  in 
China.  It  seems  that  when  Confucius  was  staying 
in  tlie  Kingdom  of  Tchen,  a  binl  of  prey  toll  dead 
before  the  King.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  to 
have  been  killed  by  an  arrow  armed  with  a  hard,  sharp 
stone.  Confucius  was  called  upon  to  explain  this, 
and  related  the  tradition  that  in  the  year  1122 
B.C.,  such  a  weapon  had  been  presented  as  a  token 
of  soverei|;nty  by  Ou-ouang  to  the  first  King  of 
Tchen.  Search  was  maile  in  the  Royal  Museum, 
and  the  weapon  was  discovered.  “This  proves,” 
sa}’s  M.  Chovreul,  “  that  even  at  that  remote  epoch 
iron  weapons  had  already  been  introduced  into 
China,  and  the  Stone  Age  only  lived  in  tradition.” 
M.  Stanislas  Julien  has  confirmed  this  opinion  by 
several  extracts  from  Chinese  encylopiedias,  which 
put  the  existence  of  a  Stone  Age  m  China  beyond 
doubt. 

Tiieoi'uile  Gautikk,  released  from  his  stall  in 
the  orchestra,  and  scorning  the  bitumen  of  the 
Boulevards,  transported  by  the  train  to  new  scenes 
and  localities,  as  to  the  fetes  at  Cherbouig,  is  as 
racy  and  sjiirited  as  a  newly-emancipated  school-boy ; 
but  Theophile  Gautier,  in  the  Rue  St.  Uonore,  just 
touched  with  the  lightest  finger  of  late  houre  and 
dissipation,  challenging  his  weary  pen  to  its  diurnal 
task,  his  brain  confused  with  mixed  literary  and  the¬ 
atrical  impres.sions,  is  not  alwajT)  pre-eminently  feli¬ 
citous.  “  La  Peau  de  Tigre  ”  is  a  medley  of  stories, 
fancies,  sketches,  and  short  dramatic  pieces,  some  of 
which  sparkle  with  the  wit  and  talent  which  have 
been  so  long  creditable  to  their  author,  but  others, 
again,  .ire  so  very  fanciful  as  to  verge  upon  the  ab¬ 
surd.  The  opening  sketch,  “  Two  Actors  for  one 
Part,”  is  in  this  respect  not  so  objectionable  as  “  La 
Cafetiere,”  —  a  fantasy  in  which  the  sentimental 
passes  into  the  burlesque.  It  preludes  with  the 
meeting  of  two  lovers  in  the  im{)crial  gartlen  at 
Vienna,  the  young  lady  being  everything  that  can 
be  desired  in  a  marriageable  person  ;  the  gentleman 
being  also  young,  clever,  and  handsome,  but  theatri¬ 
cal  in  his  costume,  and  still  more  so  in  his  aspira¬ 
tions,  for  he  has  sacrificed  his  affections  and  all  pros- 
jiects  of  domestic  h.appiness  to  the  ambition  of  being 
a  great  and  successful  actor.  The  young  lady  does 
hes"  best  to  reclaim  her  wayward  lover,  but  in  vain. 
To  her  pictures  of  a  happy  pair  seated  by  the  side 
(for  this  occurred  in  November)  of  a  handsome 
stove  of  Dresden  china,  talking  of  the  future  of  their 
children  (taking  time  by  the  forelock),  his  replies 
are  invariably  a  reverse  picture  of  a  great  artist 
beaming  with  glory  and  applause  coining  to  clium 
her  hand  in  a  l&autiful  yellow  carriage,  the  varnish 
of  which  sliall  reflect  the  astonished  countenances 
of  the  neighbors.  And  he  ultimately  quits  her  for, 
we  fear,  the  quite  as  congenial  company  of  the  gas- 
toff  of  the  two-headed  eagle,  —  one  of  those  temble 
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cellars  depicted  by  Hodmann,  the  steps  down  to 
which  are  so  well  worn  and  so  slippery  that  one  can¬ 
not  put  a  foot  on  them  without  iinding  one’s  self  at 
once  at  the  bottom,  a  pipe  in  the  mouth,  and  elbows 
on  the  table  between  a  pot  of  beer  and  a  plass  of  new 
red  wine,  mixed  with  half  the  quantity  of  old  white. 

llenrich,  as  our  hero  was  called,  h^  recently 
distinguished  himself  in  the  part  of  Mcphistopheles 
at  the  theatre  at  the  Gate  of  Carinthia,  and  when 
he  made  his  appearance  from  out  of  the  clouds  of 
smoke,  he  was  received  with  noisy  acclamations  by 
his  tavern  friends  and  acquaintances.  There  was 
one  strange-looking  ^nest,  however,  seated  at  ar» 
adjacent  table,  who  dul  not  take  part  in  the  general 
entliusiasin.  This  individual,  with  the  outward  garb 
and  modest  demeanor  of  some  commonplace  cit¬ 
izen,  had  much  that  was  very  strange  alx>ut  him ; 
his  white  teeth  appeared  at  times  to  be  uncommonly 
long  and  sharp,  his  nails  had  a  vague  claw-like  look, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  to  glitter  at  moments  as  if  with 
phosphorescent  brilliancy. 

One  of  the  young  and  ardent  admirers  of  Hen- 
rich  could  not  tolerate  the  sardonic  smile  with  which 
the  stranger  seemed  to  treat  the  ovation  given  to  the 
actor,  and,  turning  round  to  him,  he  said,  — 

“  Have  you,  sir,  seen  some  other  performer  who 
has  succeeded  better  in  the  cliaracter  of  ^lephis- 
topheles  ?  ” 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Devil  himself?  ”  was  the 
answer  vouchsafed  by  the  stranger,  who  rose  up  with 
a  portentous  look  that  made  all  present  shudder  in¬ 
voluntarily.  “  Your  laugh,  sir,  was  a  failure,  —  a 
mere  fai’ce,  sir.  The  Devil  laughs  after  quite  an¬ 
other  fashion.”  Whereiqjon  the  stranger  laughed  in 
so  pitiless,  so  piercing,  so  truly  a  demoniacal  strain, 
that  every  one  present  was  transfixed  with  horror, 
and  before  they  had  recovered  themselves  the  stran¬ 
ger  was  gone,  the  vaults  of  the  cellar  still  faintly 
echoing  the  last  sounds  of  that  unc.arthly  laugh. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  memory  of  the 
incident  had  been  dismissed  as  the  joke  of  some 
satirical  tavem-fre<penter,  Henrich  was  playing  his 
part  as  a  demon  with  customary  applause,  when  he 
distinguished  his  gastoif  aeipiaintance  in  the  first 
row  of  the  orchestra  stalls  exhibiting  signs  of  the 
utmost  disgust  and  impatienoe.  At  length,  unable 
to  control  Tiimself  any  longer,  he  vaulted  over  the 
cymbals  and  great  drum  and  disappeareil  behind 
the  scenes,  where  fie  came  in  contact  with  the 
actor. 

“  Ah  !  ah  !  ”  he  said,  “  you  persist  in  playing  the 
part  of  the  Devil  after  the  lesson  I  gave  you.  You 
really  give  too  bad  an  opinion  of  me  to  the  good 
people  of  Vienna.  You  will  permit  me  to  take 
your  place  this  evening,  and  as  you  may  be  in  the 
way,  1  shall  just  send  you  below.” 

It  was  in  vjvin  that  Henrich,  in  his  horror,  took 
hold  of  the  little  cross  which  his  beloved  Katy  had 
given  him ;  the  demon  took  liim  by  the  shouldei's 
and  pushed  him  ilown  through  the  stage-floor  just 
as  if  there  had  been  a  trap  there  all  ready.  This 
done,  he  took  his  place  on  the  stage,  and  his  sharp, 
incisive,  effective  style  took  the  audience  by  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  Henrich  excels  himself  to-day,”  everj-  one  ob¬ 
served  to  his  neighbor.  “  It  is  the  real  thing !  ” 

Never  had  an  actor  attained  such  perfection  in 
diabolic  laughter,  in  sardonic  retort,  in  concentration 
of  wicke<lness.  People  trembled  when  they  tried 
to  laugh.  The  feeling  was  not  altogether  comfort¬ 
able,  and  when  Mcphistopheles,  warmed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion,  began  to  emit  phosphorescent  s])arks  from  his 


eyes  and  the  tijw  of  his  fingers,  and  the  whole  home  I 
became  filled  with  an  indistinct  odor  of  siiljihur  dij.  j 
comfort  attained  its  highest  degree.  Aliove  all  who  I 
were  affected  by  tlie  strange  incident  was  Katy  he^  i 
self,  who  no  longer  recognized  her  dear  Henrich  ' 
and  who  foresaw  with  th.at  spirit  of  divination  which 
love  alone  can  give  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  j 

The  performance  over,  Mcphistopheles  was  called  I 
for  with  anxiety  not  uniningled  with  trejiidation.  i 
But  no  Mcphistopheles  was  to  l)e  found  until  the 
manager  came  forward  to  announce  that  Henrich  i 
had  been  discovered  in  the  depths  below  in  a  ' 
fainting  condition,  and  much  hurt ;  he  having,  it  | 
was  sujiposed,  fallen  through  a  trap.  When  he  was 
conveyed  home,  two  deep  wounds  were  found  on  ^ 
his  shoulders  as  if  inflicted  by  a  tiger’s  claws.  1 
Katy’s  little  cross  had,  in  fact,  saved  him  from  ex-  ' 
termination,  and  the  Devil  had  only  been  able  to 
precipitate  him  below.  His  convalescence  was  very  i 
slow.  Katy  took  advantage  of  it  to  imiiress  upon 
him  that  his  salvation  wa.s  put  in  jeopaixly  by  assum-  | 
ing  the  mask  of  the  enemy  of  mankind  and  utte^  ^ 
ing  blasphemous  words.  Whether  it  was  the  effect 
of  these  exhortations,  or  that  Henrich  felt  quite 
satisfied  that  it  was  impossible  to  ever  attain  the 
perfection  of  his  redoubtable  double,  he  gave  up  the 
stage,  and,  seated  in  a  warm  parlor  by  the  side  of  a 
beautiful  Dresden  stove,  he  now  converses  with 
Katy  upon  the  future  of  his  children.  Tlie  au¬ 
dience,  however,  still  speak  of  that  marvellous  pc> 
fonnance  in  raptures,  not  uniningled  with  liorror, 
and  they  wonder  at  the  caprice  of  Henrich  in  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  stage  after  so  signal  a  triumph. 

“  La  Cafetibre  ”  is  the  history  of  a  night  sjient  in 
a  hostelry,  which  had  once  been  a  chateau,  in  a  re¬ 
mote  part  of  Normandy,  the  narrator  of  which  must 
have  supped  upon  most  indigestible  Norman  viands. 
No  sooner  in  bed  than  the  fire  jiiled  itself  up,  a 
coffee-pot  took  its  place  on  the  table,  the  chairs  ar¬ 
ranged  themselves  of  their  own  good  will  round  the 
fire,  and  the  portraits  —  gentlemen  and  ladies  — 
left  their  frames,  partook  of  refreshment,  and  then 
began  to  dance.  One  very  fair  and  beautiful  young 
personage  did  not,  however,  jiartieipate  in  the  salta- 
torial  pastime,  so  as  the  narrator  was,  as  About 
w'ould  have  it,  above  all  things,  “  fram^ais  et  cheva¬ 
lier,”  he  “  precipitated  himself  out  of  bed  ”  and 
asked  her  hand.  She  accepted  the  ofler,  designat¬ 
ing  her  partner  by  his  Christian  name  of  Theodore, 
and  intimating  that  hers  was  Angela  Thus  thev 
danced,  conversed,  and  sympathized  till  day  dawneil, 
when  Angela  rose  suddenly,  made  a  sign  of  farewell, 
and  then  fell  to  the  gtxiund.  The  enamored  artist 
rushed  to  her  assistance,  but  he  found  nothing  but 
the  coffee-pot  broken  to  pieces.  It  was  thus  that 
his  friends  discovered  him  when,  alarmed  at  the 
noise,  they  rushed  up  stairs  to  his  assistance,  prey¬ 
ing  a  broken  cofVec-iiot  in  his  arms,  as  if,  they  said, 
it  had  been  a  young  and  pretty  girl.  But  next  d-ay 
the  artist  sketched  the  lineaments  of  the  young  per¬ 
son  whose  company  he  had  enjoyed  after  so  strange 
a  fashion  during  the  night. 

“  It  is  extraordinary,”  remarked  the  host,  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  “  how  precisely  the  portrait  re¬ 
sembles  my  sister  Angela.” 

“  By  all  the  saints  in  paradise  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
enamored  artist,  “  is  she  dead  or  living  ?” 

“  She  died  two  years  ago,  of  a  cold  caught  on  re¬ 
turning  from  a  ball.” 

“  Alas  !  ”  echoed  the  artist,  bent  down  with  grief. 
He  felt  that  there,  was  no  longer  any  happiness  for 
him  on  this  earth  lielow ! 


r. 


